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[x the contests of interest and faction, men readily forget for 
a time the principles and higher motives which should actuate 
nationalities, and are sufticie ntly elevated to inspire patriotic 
sentiment. No man worthy of the name, is so utterly lost to 
honor and pride, as not to be gratified when he discovers that 
he has justice and the public interest on his side. He may 
possibly have engaged in the contest from motives merely selfis h 
or ambitious ; but it sends a thrill of satisfaction through a manly 
heart, to discover that his cause is also the cause of humanity 
and of the people. The interested oftice-seeker while he sitating 
between the sense of right and the temptations of avarice, will 
not often turn aside from party, to follow the precepts of superior 
integrity ; but it is a grand consolation for poor, feeble hu- 
man nature, to discover that the road into which it has been 
guided by interest, prejudice, or fear, is at least the ight road ; 
and it is the consciousness of this that gives cours ie, enthus siasm, 
and unanimity to party, even when partially demoralized and 
corrupted. 

Still greater is the happiness of those who under no impulse 
x bias of interest or passion, have elicited, by calm reflection, 
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the great truths of popul: uw liberty and progress, and have the 
power, the opportunity, and the skill, to persuade, and enlighten, 
and lead others. 

In the earlier periods of our history, a few men devoted 
truth, and of a lofty and immovable virtue, became the leaders 
and inpirers of the people. Under their guidance arose the 
modern system of Democratic law and free dom, the knowle dge of 
which, diffused gradually among the masses, came at last to be 
familiar as household words, and ins spired every public act, and 
every privé ate sentiment. 

The grander passions of the human soul rise only at the bid- 
ding of political enthusiasm, which blends all men in the bands 
of a glorious and god-like consanguinity. Hence sprang the 
oratory and the poetry of antiquity : and i in modern times the 
immortal efforts of the poe ts and orators of freedom ; e Xpor unders 
of principles so warm, so vigorous, so innate, and native to the 
better part of human nature, every bosom responds to them, 
every hing intellect is lighted up and made wise by them. 
They are the birthright only of Democratic intellects, whose 
faith in humanity is unimpaired even by an acquaintance 
with its weakness, and from the lowest step of God's footstool 
sees continually the brightness that invites the spirit of man still 
onward towards a glorious future. 

Never to lose faith in the people, nor to forget, in the TOSS 
dust and reeking strife of the political arena, that while we 
seem only to be promoting this or that interest, we are moving 
in mass under the guidance and protection of universal and all 
powerful laws; which to pause and read, is to gain fresh vigor, 
and increase the certainties of success. 

Democracy is the bond of our Union, the origin of our laws, 
the protector of individual and common rights. It contains 
the precepts of the Constitution, the reason of history, the hope 
of the future. To forget, or grow weary of its time-honored 
maxims, and allow them to be replaced by artificial and pre- 
sumptuous novelties, is a folly or a weakness like that of the 
gluttonous Sybarite, who wearies of his natural food through 
excess of indulgence ; the purpose we Democracy is to give the 
free spirit of man its full development; to give every natural 
wish, passion, and aspiration, the largest liberty and range. 

To that end it removes all unnecessary and artificial barriers, 
monopolies, oppressive customs ; arbitrary, tyrannical, or un- 
equal laws. It detects and breaks up the conspiracies of 
wealth and power against the natural freedom of the feeble, the 
poor, and the ignorant; in order that these too may exercise 
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at will the faculties given them by God and nature. It 
continually withdraws power from the hands of the few, and 
redistributes it; allowing no one class or order of men to ac- 
quire the habit, or create precedents, for governing or oppress- 
Ing’ others. 

Democracy is not only the protest of many against one; but 
of one against many; for the experience of all nations has 
proved that saieldissies will sometimes as readily combine for 
the destruction of a few innocent persons, as a few for the 
subjugation of a multitude. 

If there be an opinion which expressed, is of the nature 
of a definition of Democracy, it is this; that the mass of men, 
biassed and aig d as they m: iy be in particular instances 
and at certain pe ainda, ane in the main right, and their decisions 
more reliable and wiser for the good of all, than those of indi- 
viduals ; for in the decisions of the multitude, there are mingled 
together all the elements and passions of human nature, equally 
adjusted and tempered; while in those of individuals, there is 
of necessity some bias of education, or pride, or some peculia- 
rity of intellect, which affects the integrity and disinterest of 
opinion. 

Democracy is kept alive by its ceaseless struggle with tlie 
antagonist principle. The two great divisions of the Union, 
diverse in sentiment and condition, strive to establish their 
separate interest and theory of government, generated by fear 
of aggression, or by a selfish desire to exert a controlling power 
in the national councils and in the distribution of the favors and 
patronage of the government. In the north, many are too apt 
to forget that the liberty they enjoy and which they have chosen 
to extend to all without distinction of class, color, or condition, 
has been of gradual and local growth, and was not on 
upon white men; but was slowly recognised and att: ined by a 


joint process of reason and of punts seizure. fenaiaed atic 


freedom was not granted nor conferred, but like the kingdom of 
heaven was taken by violence. Its merit is that it came not 
by fortune or favor: but by long continue «d and desperate strife ; 
and that it is maintained by a Vigilance commensurate with he 
force that seized and established it in the course of many 
generations. To each great mass or organic division of the 
people called a State—at first a colony—came gradually the 
recognition of its own individuality and independence. In the 
progress of these States there were great ditferences ; they were 
especially jealous of each other, and no sooner was the nation 
independent of the common oppressor, each member stood upon 
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its reserved rights; and the principle was established, that the 
internal administration and government of a State, and the 
degree of liberty it would extend to classes of its = 
who were not capable of defending their politics al or personal 
rights, should be left wholly to the judgment of the ‘eaesiilan 
powers of that State. In nearly every State a race of men 
existed in the condition of hereditary servitude; but the num- 
bers of these in some States were so few, it appeared to be 
neither a danger nor a loss to emancipate them. The law for 
emancipation was invariably proposed by the citizens of the State 
itself, and never by suggestion or influence exerted from with- 
out. Whenever it was attempted, by any external combination, to 
persuade or compel a change of internal organization in any 
State, the influence was jealously resisted; the principle of 
non-interference and of independe nee bei ng held of more conse- 
quence than any reform, however plausib le or desirable it might 
be made to appeal 

When his ne isthors wish to compe ‘1 the master of a family by 

rude, scandalous, and violent interference, to ch: ange or reform 
the habits, usages, and education of his household, even if these 
are clearly injurious in their effects upon the character and 
future happiness of his children, his aoe of independence comes 
fiercely to the rescue; and fortified by all the reasons of man- 
hood and mas stership, he resists the cose ‘nt aggression, and the 
more he is threatened and compelled, the more he defies his 
neighbors and draws arguments for his system from their me d- 
dlesome and imprope r interference. “ That is no liberty,” he 
says, “ which is forced upon me by others against my will. nor 
are they the ones to whom the respons sibility of mastership has 
been intrusted by nature or providence. Let each of them act 
his pleasure in his own household; I will act mine. If I sin 
against the laws of the land, let me be punished by the laws: 
but these customs that have come down to me from my fathers, 
I will reform them when I see fit.” 

We are too apt to forget that the institutions of Democracy, 
conferring the highest privileges that human nature can enjoy, 
have been matured by the labor of the greatest minds, gr: adually 
disclosing the fruit of their labor to the people ; and slowly 
adopted and established as the common intelligence of men was 
ready and able to receive them. The people of North America 
have been the only people who have been able to compreliend 
and put in practice the maxims of philosophy, and make the 
accumulated political wisdom of ages a guide for popular legis- 
lation. Other nations have repeatedly “wrested freedom from 
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their oppressors, and have immediately lost it. Only one has 
had the strength and intelligence to retain it. Of all human 
institutions those of Democrac y show the strongest tendency to 
degenerate, because of that high and almost universal intelli- 
gence in which they rest. Thrown hastily to an ignorant and 
debased people, they are neither understood nor maintained. 
Hence the peculiar wisdom of that early system of mutual 
dependence, and independence, of the States, which was esta- 
blished in order that the progress of each should depend upon 
and be measured by its own social capacity, and matured and 
carried on by its own will and intelligence. 

Another doctrine, adverse to this, has been lately gaining 
ground in the north, the doctrine of coercion and ae rference. 
A taction powe rtul enough to make itself felt in the late Presi- 
dential election, has had the sagacity to draw to itself and unite 
all the elements of disaffection, for the overthrow of Demo- 
eracy. ‘The aim of this faction is to make the Central power ¢ ot 
the nation sovereign and absolute; first over territories, to form 
and construct systems of government after its own model in the 
new and nascent States; and lastly to ap p ly this coercive and 
formative power to the older States, and by external influence 
compel the - to adopt such social reforms and new and organic 
laws as may be dictated by majorities.represented in the Fede- 
ral government. 

As Democracy was originated and brought to light by the 
resolute opposition of single persons, and subs sequent ly of cities, 
provinces, and states, against the efforts of a Central or national 
authority, to crush ‘nelividual liberty and local usage and 
franchise, so it must be kept alive by a continuance of the same 
resolute op position. _ two op posing theories—-one of the 
absorption of all power by the Central authority, the other of 
its distribution and localization—antagonize each ‘other ine very 
party contest. No sooner do a faction, or a tew ambitious and 
interested persons combined for political purposes, discover that 
their person al and particular views will not be adopted by the 
majority of the people, than they seek, by indirect and unde hand 
methods, to obtain a footing near the centres of power, and by 
secret influences to convert these into blind engines, working 
irresistibly under cover of law toward their private ends. 
Such has been and still is the theory and purpose of the party 

calling itself by the general name of Republican: because under 
that name, apparently liberal, all the principles hostile to Demo- 
cracy may be combined and concealed, without contradiction 
of terms or intentions. Though Democracy is always Republi- 
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can, a Republic is not necessarily or by implication a Demo- 
cracy. A Republic may exist under the arbitrary government 
of an elective body without regard to the private or social 
liberties of men or of States; but this is impossible with Demo- 
cracy. Democracy includes the Repubiie, as the greater in- 
cludes the less; but the party that calls itself Repub lican seeks 
to abolish all the characteristics of Democracy. 

One of its numerous factions wishes to abridge the liberty of 
food, drink, and medication; and will never rest satistied until 
it has converted a private habit into a criminal offence, because 
it readily degenerates into a vice. Another of these factions 
has endeavored to make birth upon the soil, or derivation from 
a particular race, a necessary qualification for taking part in the 
elections. A third would make religion a te st of citizenship, 
and disqualify the Roman ¢ ‘atholies from hold ling oftice, because 
they believe in the spiritual supremacy of the Pope of Rome. 
A fourth would at once dissolve the union of these States, because 
the Federal government cannot be used as an instrument for 
negro emancipation. A fifth labors to deprive the cities and 
towns of their franchises, and converts the State Legislatures 
into elective despotisms. These and others are united against 
Democracy under the general name of Re ‘pub slicans. 

The favorite hobby of that aggregate of factions which has po- 
litely called itself the “ Re publican,” as distinguished from and 
opposing the Democratic party, has been the emancipation of the 
Southern negroes. It has been often said that this question lies 
at the foundation of all the polities of the Union, and that were it 
once settled, there would be an interregnum and cessation of 
faction in the North. This opinion is the result of a superficial 
view, and fails to comprehend the secret opinions actuating 
the factions which oppose Democracy. Their efforts to use 
the powers of Congress and the national Executive for the sup- 
pression of negro sls avery, have failed in the older States, and 
when that question was thrown out upon the territories, for set- 
tlement by the peop le themselves, the ty turned their attention to 
the armed colonization of the territories, inciting immigrants 
from the North to make open war upon immigrants from the 
South, to prevent the introduction of Southern principles and con- 
stitutions. Coercion could not be effected any longer through 
the Central power: the abolition of the Missouri compromise 
had finally and effectu: lly removed the quarrel from Washing- 
ton, and pli iced it in the hands of the people. Coercion of the 
people in their habits, as by the Maine law; by laws for the 
bigoted observance of the $ Sabbath ; by the forced organization 
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of territories, as in Kansas; by the establishment of arbitrary 
lines of division like the Missouri Compromise line ; coercion 
and deprivation of the right of suffrage in the City of New 
York, because of the alleged excessive immorality and corrup- 
tion of the city ; denial of the franchise to persons not born on 
the soil,—e = ry system of politic val ideas offered for popular 
acceptance by the various factions oppose ‘d to Democracy, tends 
to lessen the independent power of the peop le in their own 
homesteads, their farms, stores, and houses; in their towns and 
counties; in their states and territories ; transferring the power 
0 appropriated to political centres, as from the village to the 
county, from the county to the State, from the State to the Fe- 
deral government, which last power our modern Republicans, 
successors of the Federalists, have always wished to make su- 
preme 5 and, tailing in that, the extreme factionists of tl 

seek to dissolve the Union, in order that Southern opr sition may 
no longer stand between them and th + political n yorities they 
hope to secure by the Jinceaiedcalion of the North ern Demo- 


Is SC -hool 


cracy. 

I deas imported from europe, or generated in fanaticism, impair- 
ing the faith of the people in their own ability for self-govern- 
ment, have been industi riousl y disseminated by the organs ot 
the Republican party. One school of these political quacks 
preaches the na tural e qui ality of the negro with the white man, 
and sanctions assassination to establish social order. In publie 
speeches, sermons, books, and p: amp yhlets, the African assassin, in 
whose nature exists not the vestige or possibility of political 
freedom, is commended for the brutal Secita: of his master. 
Unbridled passions and the most furious licentiousness in the 
negro are saat excusable: wlule in the white man, the 
master, they are held up to horror and execration. 

Another se cael of quac ‘ks wish to destroy the natural harmo- 
ny of the sexes, impair the validity of marriage, and remove 
the responsibilities of paternit y from parents to the gove rnment. 
These persons substitute the sensual impulse of the animal f 
the controlling sentiments of manhood and paternity. Tien da are 
continually harping upon the immorality, injustice, and ineth- 
ciency of the social institutions of mode rn civilization, while they 
offer in their stead systems in which immorality itself is made 
the rule, and debauec hery sanctified under the name of attinity 
and liberty. 

[f any sect arises subversive of human right, of popular liber- 


ty, or of the common moralities of life, it "i never necessary 
to ask under which banner they will array their forces: we 
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know always that they will become, and naturally are, members 
of the Repub jlican party, ready to throw their 


“ Finger of birth-strangled babe,” 


or some other equally pure and precious contribution, suggestive 
of their several theories, into the seething cauldron of disatfee- 
tion and usurpation. 

Attending these factions, marches a crowd of speculators, 
like the robber bands who hz ang upon the path of great armies, 
wearing the uniform of party, and pe rhaps enlisted i in its ranks, 
but really aiming only at some temporary profit, and ready, at 
a moment’s warning, to change their colors. | Steamship ope- 
rators, harassing the ear of Government with high sounding 
proposals for the extension of commerce and the protec tion of 
iniquitous and impossible claims against foreign nations ; rail- 
road speculators, grasping at large grants of the public lands ; 
monopolize rs of State and city revenues, who have plans for 
centreing patronage and power taken from local governments in 
the hands of bankers and stock operators: all of these press for- 
ward, ready to exchange their votes and the influence, which 
they have founded in popular delusion, for some portion of the 
monetary power of the government. 

It would have been a beginning of bitter experience, leading 
perhaps to fatal cone ‘lusions, had the dissensions of the Demo- 
cracy gone so far as to defeat the election of a Democratic 
president. The nominee of the Republican party, a young adven- 
turous traveller, without settled political views, or experience in 
national or party politics, was of all men the most desirable for 
the use of those who wished to elect him. His cabinet would 
have inaugurated an era of corruption and violence unparal- 
leled, nor would it have been possible for him—inexperienced as 
he was, without connexions, and devoid of those extraordinary 
traits that, in rare instances, qualify new men to wield the des- ) 
tinies of a great people—to preserve peace and order. Factions 
suddenly exalted to power, would have trampled without sern- 
ple upon all the most sacred and reserved rights of the States 
and the People: war in the territories, usurpation in the 
States, violent efforts to convert the supreme power of the 
nation into a tool of speculation and fanaticism ; dishonorable 
combinations with foreign powers, whose wish and constant 
work it is to stir up dissensions among the people, and to foment 
jee alous sy between the North and South -—all these evils, with 
others so grievous we desire to banish them even from our 
thoughts, much more to refuse them utterance in language, 
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might have been anticipated as the fruits of a “ Republican ” 
triumph. 

Thanks to that Providence which has hitherto guided the 
nation, the fatal ¢ spoch had not yet arrived. The power and 
principles of the national Democracy overthrew, against all 
odds, the combinations of its enemies. A Democratic Presi- 
dent was elected, and has not yet disappointed the nation, 
nor done aught that gives an evil promise for his future 
career. 

Inconsiderate and visionary men imagine that the function 
of the national executive is to put new theories and experiments 
of government on their trial. Such persons would convert the 
Cabinet into a laboratory of philosophical enthusiasts, in search 
of a political solvent. Each wishes to have his own system pro- 
jected into the State crucible, careless of what e xplosions may 
ensue. It is, of course, impossible for these passionate » dream- 
ers to set a true value upon the temperate sagacity ee wary 
patience of experienced rulers. an are those who measure 
the excellence of a government by the amount of favor and 
profit they enjoy by it, better qu: alitied than those already men- 
tioned. Those who are disappointed, will exhibit rage and dis- 
gust. They will bitterly regret the part-they have taken in 
electing the “ ungrateful” candidate. Each will exaggerate the 
merits of his own service, and fancy that the p rospe rity of the 
country and party de pended i in part on his nomination to some 
place of authority or profit. The world is full of disap pointed 
men; disap pointed politicians are a large and demonstrative 
portion of that melancholy class of beings. 

Notwithstanding the high authority from which it is quoted, 
ve have at length learned that the question, “Is he capable? 
Is he honest?’ is not the only one to be asked by the Presi- 
dent in distributing the official power of the government. 
ao and capable men present themselves, or are presented 
by their friends, wholly untit for offices which carry with them 
a share of political power. A Democratic President has 
a duty to fulfil to those who elected him. He is not the only 
conservator of popular rights ; every man who holds an office, 
holds with it, for better or worse, a certain share of influence ; 
it is the whole government, and not alone the head of it, that is 
responsible for the triumph and efficiency of the party. 

“Is he e: apab le?’ means more than to ask if he is a good 
clerk, negotiator, book- keeper, pure ‘haser, or mechanic. It has 
another and equally potent significance, which requires an ex- 
tens sion of the p yhras se, ‘Is he Capi ab le ot wie le li lnY the portion ot 
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influence which belongs to his place, so as to promote the in 
terests and increase the power of Democracy ?” is the question 
in its full significance and practical import. 

Let us not then deceive ourselves by U topian theories, or 
believe that the appointments can be so made as to reconcile all 
interests, and gratify all classes of men. Some, and that a con- 
siderable number, must be re jected without favor because it is 
known that they are treac sherous, and entertain sinister designs. 
If placed in office, they will use all, and more than the legitimate 
influence of their place, to overturn the power and defeat the 
policy of the Administration. By the antecedents and previous 
history of such men, their probab le course of action, when in 
office, may be safely predicted. 

If the ap pointing power holds its subordinate ministers re 
spons sible for the integrity of the Democratic party—and that 
it doe ‘Ss SO We hi ave evod reason to know: ho man W il] be dis 
appointed if the offices are filled with this view. It is a neces- 
sity of honor and justice. The principle correctly originated 
and announced by the head of the government, flows down 
through all the minor channels. Whatever be the = what- 
ever the heart-burnings and contests that may arise, we know 
well that by a strict adherence to such a prine P le, the future 
triumphs of the party will be secured, and thereby the liberties 
of the peop le, and the rights and union of the States, be per- 
pe ‘tuated. 

The maxim of political philosop hy, that every social power 
must be admitted to representation in a government which aims 
at stability, will not bear indiscriminate application: the max 
ims of party properly exclude defeated factions from the patron- 
age of the Executive. If the Republicans, or any one of thei 
numerous divisions have secured for themselves a representation 
in Congress, they are there as the opponents ot the Administra 
tion, and have no claim upon its favor. Nor are those entitled 
to more consideration, who, at the eleventh hour, deserted 
the banner of Democracy, because they saw at last that it was 
sure to triumph. The social philosop hy of Democracy—always 
contrasted with that of modern Repub licanism—has never con- 
ceded to government the right to mark out plans of private 
enterprise or internal improvement. Republicanism, which has 
lately culminated in Socialism, wishes to make government a 
banker, a speculator, a builder of railroads, a projector and 
contriver and controller of all manner of reforms, and move- 
ments of progression ; it sees in governments the teacher, edu- 
cator, calculator, savan; in short, the intellectual and indus- 
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trial master as well as the monetary agent and banker of the 
peop le. The dis sciples of Fourier, that high priest and prophet 
of modern Republicanism, would not be satistied with a govern- 
ment bank or a Pacifie Railroad ; their parlongp hy dems ands for 
the Federal head an absolute monopoly of the money power 
and of internal commerce; while they ery out against private 
monopolies, they seek to establish one vast monopoly of which 
themselves shall be the man: wers. They advocate the emanci- 
pation of the negro, and the enslaveme nt of the peop le; they 
vociferate reform of morals, and the suppression of vice, mé aking 
government, of course, the reformer and sup pressor. At one and 

thousand points, upon property, manners, institutions, religious 
ces ‘rvances, all the actions and e njoy ments of the citize Nn, the sy 
endeavor to bring the force of government to bear, as if it were 
deity, omniscient, omnipresent, incorruptible, and sisctaal for 
all good. 

An administration too wise to allow itself to be made the 
footstool of young ambition, or the agent of hoary avarice 
seeking rather to preserve the equi ‘librium of conte nding inter- 
ests sn to earn the gratitude of any ; that is prow dd enough to 
treat with contempt those foisted and groundless obligations 
which are urged only by sugh as mean to betray ; which, while 
it attaches a just v alne to public sentiment, is capable of distin- 
guishing the clamors of dissatistied selfishness from the delibe- 
rate voice and serious afterthought of the public; an admin- 
istration which does not mistake the restless ambition of a few, 
for “the honor of the nation ;” which, while it favors and urges 
on the extension of our empire, guards the manner and direction 
of the movement, lest it trample upon nationalities feebler, but 
not less entitled to consideration than ourselves ; which can dis- 
criminate between Federal dictation, and guardianship, in 
repressing civil war in the territories ; and wiile it grants liberty 
of religious theory, even to the ignorant Mormon, prevents th: it 
ignorance from being made the basis of a social despotism ; 
which can “ guarantee republican institutions” to States and 
Territories, without wishing to shape those institutions upon a 
pattern known only to a certain number of States; which 
regal ‘ds with equal disfavor the violence of Southern secession- 

s, or Northern aggressors—such an Administration will not 
ole be honored by the ap probation of good men of all parties, 
but will pe ‘ tuate its own organization and transmit the power 
and glory of Democracy unimpaired to the succeeding genera- 


tion. 
The Social Philosophy of Democracy, believing that the 
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majority of men of the progressive and intelligent races, are 
better able individually, to find out and pursue what is good 
and useful—when left to themselves—than any one man or 
body of men sele@ted from their number and called a govern- 
ment wish to deprive these men, thus selected, of every 
power which may tempt them to abuse their position. This 
philosophy opposes Centralism—the monopoly of power by 
a government—by making that government a mere pro- 
tector of individual liberty. The laws ot Democratic legis 
lation are preventi ve and protective; they establish barriers 
against combinations of wealthy and powerful individuals for 
the monopoly of any kind of labor or profit. They generalize 
the liberty of partnership; remove all restrictions established by 
bad laws or feudal customs; extend and equalize the privileges 
of citizenship, and invariably credit the citizen with the largest 
amount of virtue and industry to which man as a moral and 
social be ing ise ntitle d. 


The p hilosophy of Democracy never indulges in the cant of 


philanthropism ; nor does it mistake the animal impulses and 
passions for divine incentives, eles ating these by calling them 
“ attractions,” in the manner of the European Republicans. 
American Democracy has no repre sentatives in Exeter Hall, nor 
in the secret societies of Paris. Born in rebellion against Mon- 
archy and Aristocracy, the monopolies of power and wealth, it 
is je alous of all imitations, of these elective or permanent. That 
form of Socialism, which in America we call Centralism, a res- 
toration of the most ancient and formidable shape of despotism, 
and which is now establishing itsel’ in the vacated chair of 
Federalism—it holds in mortal abhorrence. 

The present Administration holding the position of a media- 
tor between the extremes of all parties, as the supporter of 
union, and of the pure and easily understood doctrines of De- 


mocracy, will have earned for itself the highest reputation if 


it leaves the Union stronger than when it entered into office. 
What we require at the present time, is rather a temperate and 
judicious than a vehement and ambitious government. Our 
relations with foreign powers are not of a character to demand 
active interference, or even astute diplomacy. There is every 
disposition on the part of France, England, and Russia, to 
conciliate and seek our friendship. They are at last satisfied 
that we do not intend to interfere in their combinations, and 
that the taunts and the praises of a Kossuth or Mazzini, are 
capable of exciting only a transient and superticial enthusiasm. 

The interests of commerce, independent of any dangers or re 
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mote prospects of a possible war, demand, and are obtaining an 
increase of the navy. In China, South and Central America, 
the South Seas, and in all the greater European ports, the pre- 
sence of American ships of war has a beneficial effect in in- 
creasing the respect of foreign powers, and insuring protection 
to the foreign interests of our citizens. Steam navigation is ab- 
sorbing the business of the old mereantile marine: and itis a 
noticeable fact, that in this department of progress, a Democratic 
Administration has moved in advance of popular industry and 
intelligence. ee within the last few months the discovery 
has been made by our merchants, that clipper ships are about 
to be disp laced by screw-prope ‘llers, and that to enable us to con- 
tinue our successtul riv: alry of British enterprise on the ocean, 
our government will find it necessary to remove every obstacle 
from the path of the merchant in his choice of vessels, whether 
of his own or of a foreign port. 

There are many objectionable features in the military border 
service of the United States, which require to be changed or 
wholly abolished. The protection of the frontier, now threat- 
ened by the combined forces = the Indians of the north, and 
of Mexico, ean be effected only by light troops, mounted upon 
horses of superior breed and bottom, and with the dis cipline _ 
arms of rangers. Stationary garrisons may be composed « 
relays of these rangers, whic h should be freque ntly moved rie 
point to point through the interior, from Mexico to the British 
possessions. The introduction of the camel m: Ly possibl: y prove 
an epoch in border warfare; but there is no certainty of success 
for the experiment ; but by holding out the proper inducements, 
border men of experience, well acquainted, and able to cope 
successfully, with thermost savage and volatile tribes of Indians, 
can be drawn into the service of the government. While we 
cannot praise too warmly the Conservatism of the Government 
in regard to the princip les and prac tice of party management, 
we desire to see a more progressive spirit In the oftice of the 
Secretary of War. The discipline of large bodies of infantry 
is useless for the purposes ot border wartare; for alt hough it 
renders small bodies of men almost invulnerable to attack, it 
leaves a volatile, undisciplined enemy free to change continually 
his point of attack, and to fall unexpectedly upon remote and 
undetended settlements. 

The late Mormon disturbances have shown that every new 
settlement, remote from the larger centres of population, re- 
quire s the presence of troops for its protection, not only against 
Indians, but against another and more dangerous class of ene- 
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mies, who take advantage of the ignorance and poverty of the 
immigrants to establish forms of government, oppressive, cruel, 
and adverse to the liberty of the settler. 

The late Administration inaugurated the policy of purchase 
in preference to that of war, for the annexation of te signi 
upon the — ‘rm border. The first fruit of that police, Vv Was the 
addition of the Messilla Valley. Witha more vigorous system 
of negotii ition, ie re is goo dd reason to believe th at Sonora and 
Lower California might have been acquired at the same time, 
but there were reasons for not engaging in that new system of 
annexation by purchase, at that time, upon so large a sc aie. It 

cannot be doubted that the northern de ‘partments of Mexico, as 

far south as the Tropic of Cancer, could be advantageously 
spared by that Re ‘pub lic, and that if the proper influence were 
brought to bear within the provinces of Tamaulipas, Chilua- 
hua, and Sonora, the Central Government of Mexico would 
listen to the terms of a pecuniary compensation for their loss. 

Of still greater importance is the subje ct of intercommunica- 
tion with California. It is confidently predicted, that in a short 
time the yield of the gold mines will increase by the new and im- 
proved methods of mining three or four told. The sudden increas 
of the overland and steams ship travel to California during the last 
few months, has given a fresh impulse to projects for new transits 
across Central America, and the establishment of an overland mail. 
It is proposed to open a new road across the Territory of Costa 
Rica, and the governments of Costa Rica and Nicaragua are 
re ady, again, to negotiate as heretofore with Ame rican Transit 
Companies. Great Britain has taken the Transit of Honduras 
under her immediate protection, with a guaranty against vio- 
lation or interference. The same protection will soon be asked 
for an American Company to strengthen their relations with 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica. These projects, and the construction 
of railroads to connect our Southern and Northern Pacitic popu- 
lations with the Southern and Eastern States, will oceupy a 
large share of the attention of the present Administration ; it 
is not our intention to propose or recommend a line of policy 
for any of these enterprises at present ; it is our hope and con- 
tident expect ition that Conservative prine iples will be sus- 
tained in all, and that peace and good order will be established, 
and all corrupt speculations, and — awful enterprises against 
the property of our own, as well as of foreign governments 
will be firmly and promptly sup pceeied. 


4" 
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HYMN OF THE SUN. 
BY WILLIAM ROSS WALLACE. 


FIRST VOICE. 
Listen !—The Lord is still at musical motion in all the worlds. And look far 
oer the terrible void—how Mazzaroth and Arcturus take their large blue space 
of immortality. 
SECOND VOICE. 
And all the mighty constellatiops fill with soul the idiot Abyss, whose golden 
lips are trembling with their hallelujahs unto Him who was, and is, and evermore 
shall be. 


FIRST VOICE, 


And hark! the Sun of yonder worlds, bright sisters of the orb that knew the 
Incarnate One, smites through the anthem his old opulent cadence; and the 


spheres make solemn movement to the melody. 
BOTH, 
We hear. 
HYMN. 


I. 


Evermore, evermore, as a glorious soul, 

With my mystical garment of beauty I roll: 

And the joy is as deep, and the thought is as grand 

As when first I appeared at the wave of His hand, 

At the stamp of His will, while the Poem of Time 

That had lain in His thought, took an audible chime; 
And the low-breathing Earth, and sonorous bright stars 
Moved majestical on through the limitless bars : 

And the Mighty One heard the deep voice of the zones 
Like an ocean, resound at the foot of His thrones. 


Evermore, evermore, how I joy to behold 

rhe bright atmosphere round me in melody rolled ! 
What a gladness is mine, with my mountains on high; 
With my valleys that green in their deep shadows lie; 
With my rivers that from the far avalanche pour; 
With my ocean-tides sounding on many a shore! 

And the myriad nations that swarm on my plains, 

In their rose-bowered homes and their gorgeous fanes! 
Oh! gladness and glory are mine, ever mine, 

For I feel that the breath that I draw is divine. 








| 


\ 


To the milli ions that apring g¢ from each be 7 earth ; 


Hlymn of the Sun. 


iit. 


Nor alone am I thus in a paradise erowned 
See my brides are all winging the ether around: 


How they glow with the pom ip of their rings and their moons; 


How they swoon in the joy of their passionate tunes ; 
How they turn their glad e yes to their own Nuptial-star, 
By them named the blest Sun, in the spaces afar ; 

How the y thrijl in their bliss, and, impregnate, give birth 
To the nations, tuned each with its own natal clime, 
Making full, perfect notes in the choral of Time. 


IV. 


O ye brides of my heart, as ye turn to me, know 
That I tender! y watch o’er your beauty below: 
Not a jewel can flash, not a garden can bloom ; 
Not a rainbow can start o'er a hurricane’s tomb; 

Not a young bird can soar from a blossoming brak« 
Not a whisper can breathe from a moon-lighted lake 
Not an island can rise from a billowy deep ; 

Not a babe, blest of all, on your bosoms can k ap— 


That I thrill not in ether, and ocear , and sod 


And a thanksgiving weave in my anthem to God 

v. 
Evermore, evermore as a glorious soul 
With my mystical garment of beauty I roll— 
With my brother suns roll around Destiny's rim, 
As it circles the cloud-covered dwelling of Him 
Whose thoughts are the orbs, and whose music the spheres 
Bounding off from the limitless keys of the years 
It is thus, it is thus I must sing, I must glow, 
With the splendors that far through the universe flow 
With the cadences moving through cycle and clime 
From Eternity’s Bard in the Poem of Time 
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THE MYSTERIOUS DEATH OF DR. GILBERT 
FLEMING. 


Ir is a common error of inferior novelists to confound the brutality of a erimi- 
nal act with its wickedness. The essence of crime is in the wil/, The murderer 
who accomplishes his purpose by the hands of others, is a greater, because a more 
deliberate criminal than the stabber of the streets. The assassin who pushes his 
victim to an attack, and kills him in self-defence, escapes with a reprimand ; 
while the smooth and subtle poisoner, who expends, it may be, years of watchful 
intelligence, appears more guilty, as he was more persevering, deliberate, and 
passion le 88. 

Murders are committed daily, which we do not call by that name. The mur- 
derous wish, maturing slow ly to the wicked will, creates circumstances which 
insure the death of another. The choice of a physician or habitation, gradual 
deprivation of necessary food or raiment, severity to the weak, indulgence to the 
vicious, all or any of these may accomplish death, withioas exciting even a con- 
sciousness of crime. 

There are still others, in which the motive, the will, and the means emp loyed, 
may be clearly proven and established, but no human t ribunal will find it in their 
power to convict or punish, The assassination may have been so delicately 
managed, Without violence, or even the presence of the assassin; all odious and 
revolting circumstances so skillfully avoided ; we can only say : these murders, 
that one man died because another willed that he should die. Under the name 
of Norton Fleming, I mask the murderer of one who was the friend of my youth, 
my patron, and my teacher. I alone was the discoverer of his guilt. The just 
and vehement hostility with which I pursued him, has compelled the assassin ‘and 
charlatan to hide himself in a forei ‘ign land. Should these pages meet his eye, he 
will recognise their authorship ; and feel, with terror in his soul, that the avenger 
lives, and still pursues, 

At ten o'clock on the morning of the Ist of June, 183—, Dr. Gilbert Fleming, a 
wealthy and retired physician in New York, was found lying dead on a sofa in 
his private office. He was about sixty years of age, and had lately given up a 
large and profitable practice in favor of his nephew, Dr. Norton Fleming, who 
was absent from the city on a professional visit on the day of his uncle's demise. 
There were no marks of violence, nor of poison. The examination was conducted 
by myself—at that time a student in the office of the deceased—Dr. Norton Fleming, 
and two other physicians, in the presence of a coroner's jury. The brain was 
sound, without clots or effusions, and we discovered no senile or hereditary dis- 
ease, Dr. Gilbert Fleming was a widower, with an only daughter, eighteen 
years of age, who loved him with sincere and tender affection, and gave full and 
satisfactory testimony against the probability of her father’s suicide. The 
coroner's jury returned the usual verdict of ignorance. 

Seven days after the burial of the elder Fleming, his nephew sent for me to the 
reading of the will. I found assembled two or three friends of the deceased, his 
daughter and nephew, and one Knott, a low pettifogger, whose appearance there 
surprised me. The will gave everything te the daughter, Lucre tia. The estates 
and person: al property were value d at about one-and-a-hs Alf millions, the greater 
part in England, of which the elder Fleming was a native. Lucretia, a pious and 
simple-minded girl, devoted to charitable deeds, found herself the richest heiress 
in New York. There was a provision in the will, by which she was “ requested,” 
but not commanded, to advise with Norton Fleming, “ my dear nephew,” and “ my 
esteemed and trusted friend ” meaning myself, in all affairs of business. Other- 
wise she was left to her own discretion. The d: aughter was the only near rela- 
tive of the testator. 
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of my own, founded upon a number of successful experiments. 

At the close of the fourth year of our partnership Norton announced hi t 
tion of passing a season in Pa in order there to perfect himself in sor the 
more abstruse and difficult parts of homeopathy, which he said it was in ible 
to acquire in America, | then offered to visit his patients d ring h and 
informed him that I had acquired the necessary skill. He regard with 
look of surprise, in which I fancied there was a mixture of fear and suspi but 
after a moment of reflection he consented to the arrangement 

A few days after his departure I was sent for at 
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Psychologists of the modern school assure us that the mind has a prophetic 
faculty, by which, founding intuitive conclusions, by a rapid and unconscious pro- 
cess, upon causes, analogies, and probabilities, it penetrates the obscurity of the 
future, and foreshadows events. By a power equally unconscious, mysterious, and 
imperfect, we attribute crimes to their authors, before the evidence of criminality 
is complete. It is by this prescience we are guided in the examination of testi- 
mony. After exhausting science upon the ease of Dr. Gilbert Fleming, I had 
satisfied myself by negative reasoning, that he was assassinated ; and my know- 
ledge of the mysterious character and subtle skill of his nephew, convinced me 
that he alone could have been the murderer. I was still deficient in the two 
principal elements of a verdict, namely, the motive and the means. My newly 
acquired power over Lucretia gave me a strong hope of discovering the first of 
these, and I availed myself of the opportunity. 

Weeks elapsed, however, before the clairvoyant sympathy was fully estab- 
lished. After inducing the magnetic trance, | addressed questions to her as 
though she were awake. Gradually, and after many trials, she became accus- | 
tomed to this, but another period elapsed before I could obtain clear and sensible 
answers. Her clairvoyance did not penetrate the future, but confined itself to 
the present and the past. 

“ You are wrong,” she said, speaking in the trance, “when you suppose that 
we can look into the future. None but God has the true knowledge of futurity ; 
our prescience forms only a reasonable conjecture.” 

“The past,” I answered, “ is more interesting to me than the future.” 

“J divine your meaning. You wish to learn more about the death of my father.” 

“ Yes, Lucretia, I wish to know the motive of his death, and the means by 
which it was accomplished. When I have learned these, I shall be able to 
name the assassin.” 

‘You are sure that he did not die of old age?” 

“ 7 am sure.” 

** Seience is often deceptive, my friend.” 

“ Not in this instance.” 

“ Are you acquainted, then, with the means that have been employed by poi- 
soners and assassins ?” 

* All but the one I seek for.” 

“ What a dreadful knowledge is this, my friend !” 

“ Not if the motive is humane.” 

“ Yes, your motive is good ; | have divined that you are kind, and you love me.” 

“ As a friend.” 

An expression of disappointment passed over her face. “Perhaps I have 
spoken too freely. But can you tell me why I loved Norton while he used this 
influence over me, and why | love you in the same manner? At other times I 
did not love him.” 

** You loved Norton then?” 

“ Yes, and now you.” 

“ Did Norton love you in return ?” 

A blush mantled her face and bosom. 

“ Lucretia,” said I, ‘he is, perhaps, your lawful husband 

No answer. 

“ Confess, I command you.” 

“ Why need I confess what you have already surmised ?” 

Her features were convulsed as she spoke to me, and even the lids of the closed 
eyes trembled, and were centorted. A bitter struggle was going on in the spirit 
of this poor girl. I pitied her from the bottom of my heart. 

“ Come,” said I, “do not be afraid; look into my thoughts, and comprehend 
my motives.” 

“ T cannot,” she replied, heaving a deep sigh. 

“ You understood his?” 


” 
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“Very dimly. I refused his proffers of marriage when I was awake and in 
pain, but in my dreamy condition I was in his power, as I am now in yours. I 
seemed to love Norton, but not now,” she added, shuddering. 

“ Norton was a villain.” 

‘‘A dangerous and subtle man.” 

ty You fear him ” 

Yes, he is capable of profound wickedness.” 
“ What, then, does he meditate ?” 

“Your death, my friend.” 

For what reason ¢” 

Because—because—I cannot tell.” 

Ey. 

“Tt is of no use; I do not know.” 

“When you are in the magnetic sleep, you remember what happened at other 
times?” 

“ Sometimes; but when awake and in pain I remember nothing of these conver- 
sations. . 

“Did Norton speak of your father ?” 

_ “Yes; he told me that my father opposed our union because we were cou- 
sins. 

“Why did you refuse him; your father would have yielded to your wishes ?” 

‘Norton is an infidel. I believed that to marry him would insure the loss of 
my ae 

“Had you no other motive?” 

“Yes; while I was awake and in pain you seemed to me more amiable than he, 
and I would rather you were my husband.” 

“You loved me, then ?” 

“Yes, but [ was homely, and dull.” 

“Do not think of this. I have other things to ask you.” 

“ Not now, I must sleep.” 

These revelations opene .d a new avenue of ¢ onje eture. Norton, the secret lover 
of Lucretia, whom he had injured by a criminality of which she was innocent, 
disclosed more than ever the character and as pect of a fiend. Sorcerer, betrayer, 
assassin, voluptuary, seeking my life, as of a rival in the love, and much more in 
the coveted we salth of Lucretia, it was no longer scientific curiosity alone or the 
enthusiasm of the avenger, which compelled me to unmask him. To save the 
poor lamb out of the clutches of this ferocious wolf nay more, to acquire even 
the right to live, I must devote myself to his ruin. The visit to Paris was a pre- 
tence. Did he wish me to entangle myself in the business of the estate during 
his abaence ? 

[ had expended large sums in the course of my researches, and was frequently 
absent at night. He suspected me of gambling—hoped that I would prove a 
defaulter. 

He wished that I would endeavor to possess myself of Lucretia. Meanwhile 
he occupied himself at Paris in the preparation of means for my removal, which 
should exceed the possibility of detection; he was opening new studies in the 
chemistry of poisons, 

These conjectures did not seem to be the work of imagination. They pee 
themselves in the furm and with the merit of convictions. My enemy would 
return in the spring, and I felt that my own life and that of Lucretia ied be 
in his power. It was necessary to use my utmost influence over her. Repeatedly 
I questioned her, as far as delicae y would permit, in regard to the general « onduet 
and habits of Norton. The clair voyant faculty developed itself only at intervals. 

At one of these favorable moments, I said, “ You will remember whether he 
de sired you to write, or place y your signature toa pape “a 

‘y¥ es, I did 80 once. * 
* And the document —?” 


“ 
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“He bade me forget that I had ever written; but now that you wish it, I 
remember all.” 

“Was it a parchment ?” 

“Yes, but I did not see the writing; my hand was weak and he guided it fo 
me, while I wrote my name.” 

** Was any other person present ?” 

“One Knott, the same who was with us at the reading of the will.” 

“Did Knott sign the paper?” 

“ He witnessed it.” 

“How could you see that, when you were in the sleep 

“1 knew that Norton conversed with some one; 1 knew tha 
Knott, you will witness this signature.’ ” 
“ Where is the parchment ?” 
* Norton has it with him.” 
“How do you know that ?” 














I feel i? 

Norton maintained a regular correspondence with myself and Lucretia His | 
letters to her were models of wit and ek vance, and those to me filled witl pre | 
fessional information. He was experimenting in a laboratory of his own, and 
had discovered new alkaloids. Soon after my conversation with Lucretia above 
related, I received a letter in which he gave the details and quantities of ar 
exquisite analysis. In the postseript he requested me to eal ul Knott, ar 
give him a p ckage of hom: pathic mv licine, which was inclosed in the letter 

* Knott,” the writer, “1s gouty by inheritance, and consequently incura 
ble. I send him a palliative, pre pared by Gruger hers “ whi h vill do f the | re 
sent. [ presume it isa gr i preparation, as Gruget is tri tworthy 13 


I found the pettifogger in his den, a dingy office in Nassau street, where he 
sat among a crowd of miserable clients, like a spider in a web of fresh-caught flies 


whom he is industriously winding. Small, slender, dark, and squalid, with a 
cs 43,2 


square projecting forehead, and a mouth and eyes mobile and expressive t 
man filled me with curiosity and horror. He rose and held out a thin clammy 
hand. = Dr. Fle ming W rite ta said he, looking at a letter which he held in his 


hand, * that you have a package of medicine lor me, [amu need of if Flem 


ing is a wonderful man,” he continued, looking curiously at the littl 


box. as thi 
and small as a wafer, which contained the pills. “ Do you think these trifles will 
be of sery ice i 

* Dr. Fleming is your adviser.” 

“True, true. You doctors are so jealous. I hope he will return soon. The 


} 


is business of his which requires attention. What lucky dogs you and he wer 
to get the estate in your hands. Worth twenty thousand a year— well mar 

said he, looking at me, | suppose you divide, Gad, what a chance. I wo 
vive thirty, only for the management, to say nothing of the regular commissio 
Miss Lucretia is looking poorly of late. Has she made a will?” 

‘* You are doubtless better informed than J, on that point,” I answered with a 
smile. 

The lawyer started. “Come here,” said he, drawing me into a private room 
and closing the door. “So you know about the will [told Fleming | 
never be able to keep it from you. You are so shrewd and quick.” 

“ And the marriage,” said I, 

“ Yes, it was too soon. He should have waited until the death of the fathe 
In fact he has made a narrow escape; it would have ruined all. You will divide 
the estate between you. I did all I could to persuade Fleming, but he said you 
were a fool, and knew nothing. How strange he sh« 1 have made a mistake of 
that kind. Singular death, that of old Fleming,” said he, with a horrid lee 
‘** Won't bear talking about. Norton said it was general paralysis, or something 
of the kind—humbug! Excellently well done, however, No one suspected.” 


‘What led you to suspect?” | said, with a loud laugh, 
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“ Instinct, first, and then the existence of the will. One month after the 


draughting of the will—I drew it—Gilbert Fleming died. During the next month 
after his death I witnessed its execution. Very odd,” he continued,—“and it 
seemed to me that Mrs. Fleming was half asleep while she signed it. I could 


swear she knew nothing of the contents; nor was she in better condition when 
narriage took place ; | witnessed that, too.”’ 
They were very affectionate a s iid I. 
Yes. right before me—kissed and protested. Why did not they acknowledge 
he marriage ?” 
‘That is their business, Mr. Knott: the acknowledgment is in the will.” 

Very true,” replied the lawyer, with a hellish grimace, and swallowing one of 

the little pills. “ Don't you think, doctor,” said he, “that if Norton Fleming 


¢ 


knew we talked in this manner, he would manage to get rid of us, as he will one 
day of his wife? I knew of his taking off three or four poor folks, just by way 


of eX] rim nt.’ 


9? 


by poison ? 
“ Yes,” said the lawyer, swallowing another pill; “but Zam necessary to him 


Ile will require my testimony in a number of cases, and then, I am not an « 
tioner. I never exact black mail, only a regular commission.” 


I rose to take leave. ‘ Come again,” said he, ‘I have much to say; I can serve 


, 
you In Many ways, fvr good pay 


The next morning a paragraph in the papers announced the sudde 1 death of a 
lawyer named Knott, “ supposed to have been by suicide.” There was no i qu 
The shock of this event unnerved me complet y for the time. By the next 


etter from Norton: 





mail ano 


I fear you may have given Knott the pills, as IT requested. If it is not 





late, withhold them, for I have since discovered that Gruger made an 
pre paration. Knott is a villain, but I do not wish by any chance to be his 
tioner. How strange that the most careful and conscientious of our profes 





should be liable to sueh dreadful mischanees. For God’s sake let it be a s 
Did you sen i, or give the Pp lis with your own hand 2” 

Not until then did I realize the profound duplicity and criminal genius of th 
man with whom I was engaged in a struggle for existenee. Not only had he 


‘ial step of his villainy in removing a dangerous wit- 


» gross and silly instrume 


accomplished the most mat 





] + 
»same letter he 


ness but é had made me 


+ 


1d the day of his return I had only a month left 





, 1 was gradually 
vovering her health, and with its return my magnetic power became less, It 





was evident she loved me, but with the knowledge I possessed, an unde! standing 
with her on that point was impossible 

‘e return of her pain gave me, at last, the rare and long wished 
| 


¢ 
ete, 





l I exerted all my power. The trance was comp 

‘ Lucretia,” said I, “ this is perhaps the last time we shall converse intimately 
with each other. I know that you love me, but I know, too, that vou are the 
wife of Norton. Exert your utmost faculties—tell me everything—a 1d I will do 
all that can be done to release you from this criminal marriage.” 

‘Of what shall [ think?” 

Think of your father: of all the cireumstaneces of his death : ¢ 
riage. Endeavor to remember the name or appearance of t ‘ ergy an who 


united you secretly with Norton.” 





‘Ask me questions, one by one.” 

“ Were you entranced at the time of your marriage?” 
“T was.” 

“Where did it take pl uce 2?” 
‘In this room.” 

“ Were there w itnesses ? 
“One, the lawyer.” 

“ And the clergyman—? ; 





wrest 
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“Has since died. He was dissatisfied with the marriage, became ill, and sent 
for Norton, who was his physician. His death was sudden and mysterious.” 

“Now promise me, Lucretia, as you hope to free yourself from this murderer, 
that at twelve o’clock to-morrow, without consulting with me, you will go to Judge 
Cc , at his office, and make him the agent of your estate; giving him an ab- 
solute and irrevoe able control over it for the remainder of your life, at the same 
time. Do you understand me?” 

I do.” 

* f xecute a will in favor of your English relations, giving them all that you 
possess, without legacy either to myself or to Norton, and revoking absolute ly all 
other instruments. Instruct the judge to demand the delivery of my own and 
Norton’s accounts, and to give us immediate notice to leave your house.” 

“T will do this faithfully.” 





“You must now endeavor to remember all that happened on the morning of 


your father’s death.” 
‘IT will try. Ask questions.” 

“ Was Norton with you the day before ? 

“Yes, I was in the trance.’ 

“Did he impose any commands upon you ?’ 

A deep groan shook the fr: agile form of the slee per. She trembled, and a slight 
froth issued from her lips. 

I waited in silence, 

«‘Tt was I,” she muttered, struggling as if with some vast and terrible remorse, 

“You! Norton then made you his instrument. Speak quick !” 

After a violent effort she spoke: 

** Why have you made me remember it? Norton commanded me, and it was 
necessary to obey him. I went to his private office, and opened a secret drawer. 
There was a vial containing a few drops of colorless fluid. I passed down the 


stairs and found my father sleeping on the sofa. Norton had told me that his ear 


had been internally injured, and caused deafness, and that by pouring the liquid 
into the ear while he slept, he would be cured.” 

“Were you in the trance when you did this ?” 

“T was; after dropping in the liquid I re turned, replaced the vial in the secret 
drawer, retired to my room, and lay down in the magnetic slumber. When I 
woke my father was dead; but I remembered nothing.” 

“ Poor child!” 

Fearing that no other opportunity would occur, I continued the conversation, 
notwithstanding her extreme exhaustion. 

“Can you tell me the name and nature of the colorless liquid ?” 

“No; I took it from the secret drawer, at the left corner of that table. Place 
your hand upon aspring which projects from the under-surface of the drawer. 
Press it, and the drawer will open. The vial may still be there.” 

‘‘Has Norton ever spoken to you of his intentions in regard to me ?#” 

“He said that you were his rival and his ene my, but that you were not able to 
contend with him.” 

“ He will seek to destroy me?” 

“He will; and I, too, shall be his victim. He prepares poisons in Paris.” 

“T will save you from him, Lucretia !” 

A smile of angelic sweetness passed over her features, 

“T shall soon die,” said ¢ she, ‘and then—I shall be forgiven.” 

Following the directions of the clairvoyant, I lost no time in opening with 


false keys the private office of Norton Fleming. In this exquisite boudoir of 


science, reigned the most perfect and philosophical order. Cases of rare and 
beautiful minerals, many of great value, and each characteristic of aspecies, occupied 
an entire side of the room. Op posite to these , upon a vast and solid slab of P late 
oe, perforated with wells and mercurial baths, rested the ap paratus of a minia- 
ture laboratory, formed entirely of precious metals, and glass of rare manufacture. 
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The room was not more than fifteen feet square, yet in one corner there was a 
furnace for reducing metals; and in another a small forge, with an anvil sus- 
pended by-elastiec straps from the ceiling, to prevent noise ; ventilators hung over 
the hearths, connecting with thechimney. A case of chemical reagents, and vials 
of vegetable and mineral substances, occupied the wall opposite to the cabinet. 
In the centre of the room stood the Parisian table indicated te Lucretia. I found 
the spring, opened the drawer, and from a roll of lint drew forth a small vial. 
I took it to my room, and dropped into it a minim of alcohol. I then moistened 
the point of a fine needle in the drop. A rabbit, pricked with this needle, fell 
dead without a struggle, as though killed by galvanism. 

The evidence was complete, but when ‘I considered the degree of scientific 
and physiological knowledge that would be required to comprehend it, even in a 
jury of savans, and how few would listen with respect to revelations of a somnam- 
bulist, I began to despair of retribution by the ordinary course of law. Return- 
ing the ne xt day, somewhat late in the evening, | found my friend Judge C—— 
waiting for me in the visitors’ room. There was a constraint in his manner which 
satisfied me that Lucretia had obeyed my instructions. The judge explained the 
disagreeable nature of his business, in his kindest manner. “I perceive,” said he, 
“that your feelings are deeply wounded. Let us have an interview with Miss 
Fleming, and endeavor to change her resolution.” 

Until that moment the idea of making any person the confidant of my horrible 
secret had never occurred to me. A flash of intuition showed me the’ propriety 
and necessity of explaining everything to the judge. I Jed him into my study, 
and in a conversation which lasted through the night, detailed the minutest cir- 
cumstances of my connexion with Norton and Lucretia. A criminal lawyer of 
twenty years’ experience, Judge C found himself, though not astonished or 
moved by the terrible history, at a loss what course to advise. ‘“ You have done 
right,” he said, “in removing all power over the estate from the hands of Norton, 
but I think you should have retained the guardianship of the property.’ 

“That would involve an explanation with Lucretia.” 

“Tt cannot be avoided; but as I am now the agent, you may leave that to me. 
By the by, there may be important evidence in the letters of Fleming to Knott. 
I will make search for them.’ 

The next day Judge C—— removed all the papers and apparatus of Norton 
Fleming and myself from the house. Unable from the excitement I had suffered 
to continue my ordinary business, I placed my books and instruments in store, 
and when all was ready, an interview was ap pointe -d for the delivery and se ttle- 
ment of the accounts w ith Lucretia. On the morning of the twentieth day pre- 
ceding the expected arrival of Norton, we met according to ap pointment. 
Lucretia reclined upon a sofa, supported by pillows, half dead with mental 
suffering, and in a state of embarrassment and terror at once pitiable and-dis- 
tressing. Judge ( had explained all to her, except her personal disgrace and 
the part she had been forced to play in the death of her father. The formality 
of delivering the papers was completed, and the accounts accepted and signed. 
We rose to take our leave. Lucretia asked me to remain. She sprang from the 
sofa as if with a sudden access of strength, went to the door and locked it, came 
to me and looking steadily in my eyes and laying a hand upon my arm—“ Truth, 
truth,” she exclaimed, “there is more, I must hear all. I am no longer fit to live, 
and I have an inward conviction that you have concealed the worst.” 

I made no reply, but I believe my tears answered too faithfully the bitter 
que stion. 

Lucretia threw herself upon the sofa, and buried her face in the a 

‘‘] know now that Norton is the murderer, and he holds a certificate of mar- 
riage; but—but—let me know all.” 

Dreadful sobs and groans shook her emaciated body, which trembled in con- 
vulsive agonies of shame and horror. 

“ Lucretia,” I muttered, scarcely able to articulate, “J know that you have 
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e t 


always loved me, and your love is sacred. It is impossible to think of you but 
as of an innocent and injured woman, whom God will avenge.” 
“ You, a man,” she answered fiercely, “and leave vengeance to Heaven 





She rose up from her reclining posture. <A leaden pallor overspread her coun- 


tenance. She wiped the tears from her face, and with an air of composure— 
I 
+] 


” 


“Come,” said she, “ my friend; 1 know, without further confession of yours, that 


he has done me an injury which no woman can forgive; but the:e is n 





Norton was not in the house when my father died, and yet he, you say, is th 
urderer. I believe it, but I demand the explanation.” ~ ; 

I drew from my pod ket the vial of poison, ard in a few words explained 
lication, and the tests which I had made of its eftica oY. 


l 
‘And | was the instrument of this murder ?” 








el 
I made no answer. 





- Perhaps, then, | might recog ise the vial. 





/ 
Glad of any means to satisfy her, I laid it in her hand 
She examined it attentively, and then placed it in her bosom. “ If you try,’ 
said she, with a meaning smile, when I would have taken it from her, “it w 
break in my bosom. Do not be alarmed; I keep it for him, should he ever 
claim to me asa wife.” Feeling satisfied that she intended no violence a 
herself, I left | not without a gloo esentime f w soon follows Le 
extinction of reason, and afew days later of her Iife. I attended a O3t 


hourly during the rapid and violent progress of her ma 
The heavens were lurid and stormy, and a sti!l rain fell, when the rer 


unfortunate Lucretia Fleming were laid 








| in the tomb A concour | oO 
and dep ndent rsons, who had leaned upon li i cheer! ou 
lowed the hearse. ind the reading of the burial service Was inter? Ipted y sol 
and lamentations. A mortal sorrow oppressed me, and it was only by sym at] 
with the poor creatures who lingered about the door of the sep t] 
anguish found relief in a few bitter tears. I returned home leaning on th 
of Judge | —, thoroughly exhausted and dispirite l. The day of tl 
also the day fixed by Norton Fleming for his return. I might meet him 
moment, in what manner should I rece ive him? 

I was the only witness of his crime, and were I to arraign him, ¢] nee 
was insufficient, and would have drawn suspicion upon Lucretia and si 
Should [ appeal to the code of honor, and demand the reparation of life for lit 
I would thereby extend courtesy to a poisoner, and give him the opportunity of 
destroying me. 

To kill on the instant—a man who never quarrelled—l id never been kn« to 
strike a blow on utter an oath—whose r putatior in 1] community wit F 
a harmless and beneficent physician, was to bring ruin upon myself S| l 
produce the marriage certificate, and claim to be the heir of ] retia, t 
excuse should I offer for interference? What interest could I interpose of my 
own, to justify opposition? In the right of a husbar d, Norton Fleming could 
insist on the original will, and claim to be the rightful heir; ar 
other ha 1 been mad by his wife duru ha his absen e, al d while unde 


ence of strangers. 

Lost in these painful meditations, which I was indulging in the private « 
of my friend the judge, 1 was sudden y roused by the pressure of his 
hand upon my shoulder. 

“Come,” said he, “I have recovered the papers which Knott left. Let us look 
them over.” We entered eagerly upon the search At length C—— unfolded a 
letter from Norton Fleming, dated just after his arrival in Paris, The post 
script was as follows: “ You are drawing too heavily. I have paid you mor 
than enough for this year. Be careful of yourself. Your assertion that my mar- 


‘ ‘ : : 
, and suggestion in regard to the death of old Fleming, are or 


riage was ill 





to back up a fresh demand. Iwill pay no more at present. She has but a short 
after her death we can make a final settlement 


. a 
time to live; 
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While I was engaged in the perusal of this letter, the door opened, and the 
bland, intellectual countenance of Norton Fleming presented itself to my view. 
A flood of violent emotions overpowered me, and for a moment I found it im- 
possible to speak or move, Judge C—— motioned him to a chair He seated 
himself quietly, and drew forth papers, which he handed to Judge C——. 


+ 


‘Your name, I believe,” said the judge, coldly, “is Norton Fleming. 
A bow 
“These papers appear to be a certificate of marriage between yourself and 
Lucretia Fleming, and a will.” 
“She was lawfal wife. Ghe also made a will.n wy favor” 
She was my lawtul wite. he also made a Willi In my favor. 
* What then do you desire ?” 
‘ have a right, in the first place, to learn what disposition has been made of 





] 


lallves. 


I 
the property 
| 


t was willed by her to her Ey glish re 





* Are there no legacies / 
‘None; the transfer is entire Myself and this gentleman are the executors.” 
“And my personal property ?” , 
“Is at your service,” 
That is well,” answered this bereaved husband, “but I shall contest the will.” 
“T see no objection to that,” said the judge mildly. “It is the course usually 
taken 
Fleming rose to depart, 
“Stay,” said I, “I have a keepsake for you, from Lucretia.” I drew forth the 
vial of pomon ’ ’ 
Fler 1 g held out his hand for the vial, took it to the light, ar 1 examin¢é 1 it. 
| An ashen hue erept over his features, ‘ Where did she get this?” said he in a 
hollow voice 
Pe ps,” I added, “ you may remember certain little pills which you sent to 
your friend Knott. I saw and conversed with him the day before he was 
poison “id These are his papers. As for the certificate and will leave them 
on the table. Touch but a finger to then and you ale, And now, Norton 
Fleming, seducer, poisoner, robber, blackest of all villains, never dare utter again 
the name of Lueretia Fleming, or | kill you, like a de With an 





glaring 


impulse sudden and instinctive, I advanced upon Fleming, a1 
her He rained 


at me with an expression of fear and hatred, too horrible to reme1 
the door; I would have strangled him, but my friend withheld me. Phe poison- 
er fled dismayed. I saw him no more. W. 
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A WIFE-SONG. 
BY “THE LETTER 8. 


I have loved you, Effie dearest, 
And it is not for your eyes, 
Though on me they shone like stars, in every storm: 
And I will not call you fairest, y 
For I know you little prize 
The perfections of the perishable form. 


But your spirit, fresh and kindly 
As the hedge-rose peeping forth, 
In the dews and Gewy blushes of the dawn,— 
I have worshipped, and not blindly, 
For on balancing your worth 
With your foibles, they like feathers were updrawn. 


Like a fountain never failing 
From the only disk of sward 
Palm-shaded in the desert, flinging rain,— 
In your ear the voice of wailing 
Ever strikes an answering chord, 
And you sympathize with pleasure as with pain 


There’s a cheerfulness about you, 
Making every labor light, 
And your modest household duties you adorn: 
Life were cold and dark without you, 
As to journey through a night 
Unrelieved by any promise of a morn. 


When our little children cluster, 
Climbing eager up your chair, 
And you kiss their lips of crimson and their golden tresses part,— 
From your brow there falls a lustre 
On each smiling cherub there— 
It is but the outward beaming of the Angel in your Heart. 
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DOGS, HORSES, AND MEN.* 


Ever since the first beginnings of thought, the question “ whether brutes have 
souls,” has agitated the schools of Pp hilosophy. The actions of the dog, the horse, 
the elephant, the fox, and other intelligent quadrupeds, have been faithfully 
studied, analyzed, and compared. The result of these studies has been at best 
only the application of the word “ intelligent,” in common, to men and animals. 
Men are intelligent ; animals also are intelligent. They have something more than 
mere senses; there is more in them than sight, hearing, and touch. If man has 
only a “superior intelligence,” then man is only a superior animal, walking on 
two legs instead of four; an improvement upon the monkey. The dog is more 
intelligent than the horse; the monkey than the dog. Is man, then, only more 
intelligent than the monkey ? 

We are unwilling to believe this, and we admit that intelligence is not Soul, 
but only an inferior agent or servitor of soul. 

That the dog and the horse are freely and voluntarily the servants of man, and 
ols idly and hap pily obey his hests; that the y symp vathize with his physical wants, 
and cherish and are cherished by him in the relation of slave and master, is a 
proof of sympathetic intelligence, but not of — consanguinity. We deny 
equally the possession of a soul by the quadruped, and the absence of a soul in 
the human being. 

The Soul, like the body of man, is greater or less, stronger, or weaker. It has 
all the powers of what we call materiality (meaning force), and adds to these its 
own peculiar powers. : 

Animals are gregarious, companionable, and domestic, but not social. 

They are obedient, but not ane 

They control and are controlled, but they do not establish laws, empires, or go- 
vernments. These are differences not of de gree but of kind; they proceed from 
that principle of which the animal body, and all its exquisite tale nts, intelligences, 
instincts, affections, and passions, are merely the slaves and tools, 

The characteristics of the beast are labor and pleasure; those of the soul or 
human being, are power and happiness. 

Because labor is the purpose and condition of the beast, as it is of the steam 
engine; and power the end and condition of the human being; the beast or 
animal, human or quadruped, is the slave of the Spirit or Man. 

Because the Man himself (the Soul, or spirit) is indestructible and pe rpe tual, 
self-preservation is not the law of spiritual existence. It is not necesss ary for the 
Spirit to labor in preserving that which is indestructible and immortal, namely, Itself. 

It seeks perpetually to exercise power; and from the exercise of power arises 
hap pine ss. 

If it were not for the soul, and its immortality,—ideas necessary to the solu- 
tion of all the social problems,—the life of man woul l resemble that of brutes; 
there would be neither states, societies, nor faiths. It is impossible, however, to 
imagine the absence of these ideas; since, even those who deny their reality are 
always employed with their results. To cease to be so oce upied would be to for- 
feit the title of man. There is no professional or social art, but that which rests 
upon the belief in a soul, or of principles and powers superior to all materéal or 
bodily necessities. 

Hitherto we have not been able to discover justice or powerin the composition 
of salt, or religion in the pulses of galvanism, The material universe exhausts 


* Passional Zoology; or, the Spirit of the Beasts of France. By A. Toussenel. Translated by 
M. Edgeworth Lazarus, M D., and inscribed to the glory of the chase, the preservation of game, 
and the religion of the * wilde.” 
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indicate to their accomplices the direction of the animal pursued. When they 
do not succeed in thus capturing the beast chased by surprise, they try to run it 
down. Wolves, who have few friends, and who are obliged to behave with 
extreme prudence in the neighborhood of settlements, almost always hunt dumb. 
I have several times been in a position to admire the deep subtlety of their stra 
tegic combinations—their calculation and sagacity are frightful. All these 
animals, especially the wolf, practice the procedure of relays from time imme- 

morial, The relayis a squadron of dogs, or of fresh wolves, that hold themselves 
on the presumed passage of the beast hunted, to take the place of the fatigued 
hunters, so as not to leave the unhappy victim one moment of rest. 

“The first dog that hunted in company with man was a tawny greyhound, 
such as may still be seen in Syria, in Algiers, in Egypt, and which strangle the 
wild bear. They are less hollow bellied than our fine races of Spanish grey 
hounds, and nearer neighbors to the wolf and jackal, The type of the primitive 
dog is sometimes found admirably preserved in the dog of the European shep 
herd. It is a light animal, and cut for the course—chest high, belly hollowed, 
step oblique, ears fine and straight, air alert and spiritus a. Nature has given it 


a coat of rough hair, a piercing sight, an exquisite scent, a jaw of diamond, and 
a hamstring of steel. Its bristly tail sweeps the snow; its eyes flame in the 
dark ; it keeps all the promise of its mien and more. All the hunting dogs that 


man now possesses proceed from this breed. I donot count the amphibious dogs, 
such as those of Newfoundland or the Fsquimaux country. The head of each 
race shows the influence of domestication upon it; the finer, more hanging, 
and tremulous the ear, the more the animal departs from the primitive type; 
the straighter it is, the more it approaches this type. 

“It is, as we know, just the contrary with the horse, whose ear bends under the 
influence of the wild state, and is refined and erects itself in proportion as educa- 
tion perfe cts its forms, 

“‘T have long owned a spaniel bitch, perfectly trained and perfectly mute, that 
had never barked but once in her life. Hardly however was she asleep, before 
her imagination carried her off in furious courses after fantastic game. ‘Then the 
precepts of Man must be forgotten, and those of Nature only remembered, and 
she opened in full voice. 

« All the animals of this race, the wolf, the fox, the jackal, are strong in caleu 


lating time; they know such or such an hour of the io as invariably as one of 


Breguet’s chronometers, especially that of meals; but I believe that the dog 
alone knows the oo -al division of the days of the week. 

“Where village butchers are in the a of killing on Saturday, it is not rare 
to meet with isolated dogs upon the road, repairing from farms or villages to the 
site of the weekly butcheries. 

“You may read a grave preoccupation in their deportment, and it is in vain 
for a loafing comrade or a person of their acquaintance to try to stop them with 
any frivolous conversation. An important affair awaits them where they are 
going, and they have no time to squander on their way. 


It is hard to forbear quoting from this book. Here on page 77, is a paragraph 
full of humor, in which the writer declares that no sooner were hogs employed to find 
truffies in the earth, by their superior sense of smell, the dog, of his own free-will, 


and purely to indicate the better talent of his race, rushed into the business of 


truffle hunting, and supplanted the hog; with the obvious superiority of not 
wishing to eat the truffle after he had found it. Then comes a well told anec- 
dote of the leader of a gang of Esquimaux sledge dogs; who,—when the 
pack bolted on the trail of a deer, drawing the sledge and its terrified 
human freight after them with the speed of a whirlwind,“ pretended” to 
join in with the rest, and “taking the diagonal,” carried the entire pack 
off the scent, to the place of destination, saving his master and cheating his 
companions. 
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His story of the setter dog who “ despised” him for missing the game, will be 
appreciate “d by experienced sportsmen. 

** Because I had had the misfortune to miss three qui ails successively, under his 
nose, the first time he had been intrusted to me. Sinee this awkwardness, the 
ungrateful fellow had withdrawn his esteem from me, and had ceased to consider 
me as serious; he willingly consented then to go out with me, but only to walk, 
and not for any other cause. Once out, he ran after larks, and seemé d to take a 
great interest in the work of mice and moles, but no more troubled himself about 
partri iges and quails than if that game had never existed. 

‘] have yet upon my heart the look of cold irony that he cast at me, turning 
his head, the time that I missed three shots in succession. He remained, perhaps, 
a whole minute motionless at his last set, to give me time to calculate the distance 
at which I had fired on his third quail; then suddenly letting down his ears and 
tail, he came with a slow and grave step to take his place behind me, giving me 
to understand that he considered his services perfectly useless for the purpose 
that I made of game. I tried many times after to make him forget his unfavor- 
able opinions in respect to me, I presented myself at his domicile with game- 
bags filled to overflowing. He continued to weleome my visits with ] le a ire, and 
pretended even to give faith to my words, when I affirmed that I was i ed the 
murderer of all his game, but never could | persuade him to verify the assertion 
with his own nose, The setter is fait thf il only to talent, and loves to work only 
under the e' es of an artist capable of appreci iting his work.” : 





Joining cordially in his excellent observation, that the better we know man, 
the more we learn to honor the dog, we pass on to the deseriptio l and charae- 
teristies of the Horse. 

“ No one has defined him (the horse) 
with ruffled lace sleeves.” 

‘ Tell me the horse ofa people, and I will tell you its morals and its institutions.” 

Our author considers the horse to be the personification “of the aristocracy of 
blood, of the warrior caste ; because all societies, alas! must pass through the op- 
pression of the warrior caste.” 

‘ There is but one true horse in the world, the Arab stallion.” “ Either the 
Arab stallion means nothing at all, or he means the cavalier.” What, then, shall 
we say of the steam engine, which is the power of many horses condensed ? 


, hot even Mons. Buffon, although he wrote 


“Tt is not rare in the steppes of Russia to see a stallion, two years old, dart 
forth alone to meet a band of four or five wolves, kill one, cripple the others, and 
sow the terror of his name in all the country. The wild horse strikes with his 
fore feet like the stag, not with his hind feet, as is gener: ally supposed. Tle rears 
to his full height against the enemy, crushes it under his muri i rous hoofs, then 
seizes it with his formidable incisors between the two shoulders, and flings it to 
his mares, that they may amuse themselves with it, they and their progeny.” 

Our author, following Fourier, considers the planet Saturn to have been the cre 
ator of the horse. The Greeks ascribe this honor to Neptune, the power of the 
sea. It was the foreshadowing of the steamship, the greatest work of man, in his 
contest with Neptune. ‘The book of Job, composed under a tent, in the free 
Arabian desert ” Pp a “overflows with splendid allusions to the chivalric and 
warlike temper of the steed.” 

And yet Fanny Kemble Butler said right when she pronounced the horse to be 
a coward. Our author is wrong: his enthusiasm has led him astray. The horse 
is rarely a warrior. A greater coward among four-footed beasts lives not than 
the horse, and a more perfect and utter slave. If he is the emblem of aristocratie 
blood, alas for that blood! for every base political jockey can mount and ride it 
to death. 


9 
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But let us forgive Toussenel, and hear him: 


“ T dislike to confess it. but the oppression of the weak, and the misery of the 
laborer, are in direct ratio to the fortune of the horse. Every revolution which 
raises the people sinks the horse. I fear much lest this profound observation 
should have escaped the sagacity of historians.” 


Unfortunately again for Toussenel, the best and fastest horses in the — l are 
American, and from the middle states. Democracy is perfecting the bull, the 
dog, and the horse, at the same time that it produces the steamboat, the | oe i 
gun, and the reaper. 

Gunpowder in killing the noble Bayard did not, as our author would have us 
believe, kill the horse and feudal system at one blow. Horses of feudal times 
were powerful heavy brutes—good undoubtedly ; but those of our day are cer 
tainly better. 

England, says Toussenel, is at present the country of the horse, and of feudal 
ism, Anerror, Germany is the country of : udalism, par excellence ; we are 
confident American horses are very good, perhaps finer war horses than those of 
England. Their bone and bottom is superior. But see how the Frenchman 
redeems himself :— 


‘Were we ignorant that an excessive love of the vertical, and aversion to the 
ellipse e, are the two most salient traits of the English character, the conduct of this 
peop le in regard to the Arabian horse would have sufficed to demonstrate it. 

The Arabian horse—such as he came from the hands of God—was an adora- 
ble beast, a harmonious combination of supp leness, strength, and lightness, coming 
immediately after woman and the eat in the order of graceful creatures. The 
eurve of his neck and of his ¢ roup rivalled in purity and delicacy the softness of 
feminine curves. 

‘‘ This eurve of the 1 eck had thus been arched like a bow, in order that the 
eavalier might be absolute master of the movements of } is steed, by means of the 
bridle—chord of the bow—which allows every rebellious impulse to be restrained 
by the slightest pressure, which forces the head of the animal to approach his 
chest. In this position, the bit bears upon the bars, the most sensitive part of the 
horse’s mouth: an infant could guide him with a silken thread, This syatean of 
elastic curves, which succeed and correspond to each other over the whole extent 
of the | ody, from the top of the head to the extremities of the limbs, had been 
imagined only to soften to the horseman the jar of the shock, and to convert the 
movement of the gallop into a gentle swaying. There was the secret of the ex- 
quisitely mild reactions of the Arab horse, of the grace of his gait, and the sure- 
ness of his foot. 

“The Britannic genius has experienced the necessity to ameliorate these forms, 
and to approach them to the type of that ideal beauty which its ardent imagina 
tion caresses (the right angle), type on whose pattern it had alre ady cut the step 
and costume of the women of its country. The Englishman has spent millions on 
millions, and two centuries of efforts, to obtain the wonderful result which is 
called the race-horse. 

“I would give something handsome to illustrate my opinion by the aid of a1 
image representing a stylish horse, with a concave chest; the head of a she goat, 
an angular crupper, adorned with a rat’s tail, and mounted by a hideous jockey 
who should be separated from his saddle by a respectable distance, and maki ga 
hideous grimace expressive of the atrocious reactions of oe steed, 

“This marvel of Britannic perfection, which recals to all those who have 
yawne -d over geometry certain charming details of the seunre of the hypotenuse, 
has then atrocious reactions, a hard mouth and a treacherous foot. 

‘¢ For this last reason it is forbidden to run elsewhere than on a soil perfectly 
smooth, not slippery, and carefully gravelled. Those beasts work three or four 
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times a year, three or four minutes each time. They are besides fit neither for 
hunting, for war, nor for pleasure riding. Steeds of this species claimed a special 
race of grooms. 

‘By the aid of supe rior chemical procedures, the Englishman has attained 1 
create the jockey, an intermediary race between the L Ap ander and the jocko, oat 
which he has named from its resemblance to this last of the qua drumana. 

“To this pure and complete exposition of English art and its ideal, a last trait 
remains to be added: the English racer speculates—tis a betting machine— 
nothing more,” 


The above is too good to be missed; but the Frenchman is envious. He is a 
sporting man, and the English horses are sour grapes to him. He affects to be 
angry, because English running horses and the fashions of the turf have been intro- 
duced in France. “The horse of France is the stage oe the horse of the dili- 
gence.” Pooh! In a few years he will be dis placed | y the steam car and the 
race horse, and then, away goes my gentleman's ans alogy . He hopes that a bet- 

ter class of steed will come in with the phalanstery. Bah !—the hobby, and no 
other; and he is there already. 

Toussenel has produced an amusing, discursive, fanciful, anecdotical book. As 
a work of science, a more worthless aggregation of false analogies never yet ema- 
nated from the brain of a dreamer. It is Fourier, out Fouriered; but there is 
none better upon the characteristics of animals. We have selected the dog and 
the horse; we might have taken the rat, the cat, the bear, the deer, or the ass. 
He treats them all well, and with a talent made brilliant by taal study of the 
animals. He has made the most that can be made of them. In his Fourierism, 
his passional analogies, he is half a joker and humorist and half a dreamer. He 
talks to you of the “ aromas” of the planets, and (of course) makes the earth talk 
or sing ore neh. ‘Toussenel is nevertheless a delightful and instructive writer. 
He is the exaggerator, the magnifying glass of French socialism. It is not at all 
surprising “ths at a consummate dandy, sporting man, and man about town, such as 
Tousser iel evidently is, should have adopted socialisin, in the freelove phas e, as 
an amusement, and oce upied his leisure spaces, between wpe shooting and in- 
trigue, in the composition of a book which shoul 1 combine all that he knows with 
all that amuses him. 

Materialism struggling toward spiritualism through the quagmires of mystical 
analogy is the characteristic movement of the modern French p hilosophy. 

The transition to pure and simple spiritus alism is easy and obvious; and the 
mass of mankind in Europe and America have already begun to turn in upon that 
road. False or true is not the question; men are weary of demonstration. Utili- 
ties have at length ceased to fascinate. Bridgewater treatises have grown stale. 
Astronomy aids in the navigation of ships, but not in the navigation of souls. 
Material and mathematical sciences, after first disabusing us of our silly supersti- 
tions, have constructed railroads, engines, and all manner of useful inventions; 
but there they have ceased. Like the horse and the dog—to use the analogical 
method of Toussenel—the sciences, exact and experimental, have served the body 
of man and his intellect, but ak y have left his — only disabused and vacant 
for the entrance of a higher order of thought and discovery. 

Into this vacancy rush a crowd of spiritual charlatans, with pretended commu- 
nications from Bacon, Swedenborg, and other worthies, whose more recent works 
fall so far short-of their ancient writings, we are led to believe rather in a gradual 
annihilation of soul and sense, than in its infinite development in the sphere 
these writers pretend at present to inhabit. 

But when we have exhausted ridicule, and pointed out all and every fallacy of 
the modern systems of philosophy and faith, the great fact remains that a new 
method of reasoning has been almost universal lly adopted. Analogy has taken its 
place as a method and a means, not of demonstration in the mathematical sense, 
but of originating new and valuable ideas. 
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The analogy pointed out by Toussenel between the war horse and the cavalier, 
may be false in fact, but it illustrates a mode of reasoning which is natural and 
effective. Had our author selected the Gyr Faleon, a bird of singular beauty and 


+4 } 


courage, but of predatory habits, the truth of the resemblance would be admitted. 
By the same reasoning, the bull terrier r presents the modern pugilist, who is 
esteemed for his pertinacity, but when not irritated is of a kind and placable dis 
a 
Ulit 


1 vt 


position. The wolf who slashes and snaps, fighting with starts and cuts, is 
analogon of the Arkansaw bully with knife and pistol. We remember to hav 


seen men with equine faces, long powerful limbs, and habits of restless travel and 





iner breed as nearly as men can; but 





activity, who resembled horses of the f ‘ 
these were not heroes, nor at all aristocratic in their habits. Joe Smith, the Mor- 
mon prophet, bore a striking resemblance in face to the domestic cock ; he was 
fond of display, proud of vain distinctions, and carried himself with a real gall 


} 


strut. The Cock is a Joe Smith among birds, and suggests a true physical and 


moral analogy. 

The lower class of Netherlanders (Dutch), he says, resemble hogs. The 
low Jew (of cities) isa human rat in physiognomy. Celts of the lower order 
typify baboons in the couformation of the nose, mouth, and forehea 1. But we 
cannot trace these resemblances in the finer forms of men. The great heads of th 





Caucasian family suggest only ideas of moral and intellectual power. 

Forma mutata mutatur substantia. Every power and degree of power, from 
a steam-engine to a statesman, has a form proper to itself, by which its grade and 
character is made evident to the eye. Vary this form, and you vary the power 
which is contained in it. Hence the value of analogies: they suggest similar 
traits, as in the bull-dog and the biting ruftiaa—both have strong jaws and delight 
in using them. 

“It is one of my favorite tricks,” says this agreeable author, “ to tease a scien 
tific man, by proposing to him insidious questions like these—why does a cat lose 
size in domesticity, while the rabbit grows larger? When the learned man | 
perplexed himself for a week, and is ready to bite off his tongue, ‘ My d 
friend,’ ] say to him (insidious Toussenel !), ‘the cat is an emblem of the thief and 
of the idle class; the rabbit an emblem of the victimized laborer on the soil.’ 
‘It is true,’ replies the man of science, ‘to accept dome sticity is to recognise the 





authority of man.’ ‘Certainly,’” replies our scientific innocent, not at all suspiciou 

of Toussenel. “‘ Now, authority,” continues Socrates Fourier Toussenel, “ however 
badly it is constituted, cannot do less than cut the claws of a thief and protect 
the laborer; do you understand? ‘Do I understand? exclaims indignant science ; 





‘why, it is as clear as spring water.’ ‘Then, since it is so clear, explain to 


me W hy frogs have no tails?’ At these words the learned man makes tracks, and 
still runs.” 

Not at all astonishing that our learned men should run! Learned men are 
afraid of straddling analogies, as children of ghosts. Had the savan courageously 
reflected, he would have faced the en my, and replied, “ Frogs have uo tails bi 


cause their tails drop off; therefore they have none 


Toussenel’s analogy is neat but worthless, Nothing is known of the origin of 


e3 Was probably as small as any of the 


domestic cats. The fir st cat of tha spec 
present day. Its original smallness and feebleness were one of the causesfof its 
being domesticated. The wild cat is a distinct species, and is not domest 
Moreover, domesticity either diminishes or enlarges the same animal. W itness 
the small bull terrier and the Newfoundland, extremes of size, from four pounds 
to one hundred and fifty. Cats may be bred large or small as we wish to have 
them. The bull is either large or small as we breed him; and is much more an 
emblem of the laborer than is the rabbit. 

Analogy in the school of Fourier, isa game of shadows. Why is the shadow 
of a great man made, in the sheen of a candle against a wall, taller than himself? 
Ah! ha! my man of science, my learned goose, now I have you. Give it up? 
Well, hear me. Is not a light the emblem of intelligence? Yes. Is it not in_ 
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telligence that gives reputation? Yea, verily. Well, the reputation of a great 
man is always taller than himself. Therefore a shadow is taller than the body 
that casts it. 

Many readers will be surprised to learn that Toussenel is not mers ly a philoso 
phical jester and humorist. Ilis method is act 1ally the method of a school, and 
has given rise to the socialistic philosophy of modern times. Phalansteries, now 
were first con- 


happily piled away in the lumber-room of exploded humbugs, 
ceive by a brain confused by analogical shadows. 

Not stay ing to argue with those who make man a mere anim il, devoid of per- 
sonality, we shall assume that a human body is merely the organ and instrument 
of the human being. A Sout eannot be connected with or make use of the body 
of an animal, simply because an animal’s body is not fitted to accomplish what ‘a 
spiritual being requires. A human spirit calculates, for example, an eclipse of 
the sun. To do this it must employ a calculating machine, made either of wood 
and iron, like Babbage’s, or of certain organs and nervous fibres in the brain. 
This calculating machine, or organ, has its place in the human skull; and when 
it is large and powerful, the Spirit that employs it acquires the fame of a mathe- 
matician. A blow on the head may break the machinery, and then—no more 
calculating of eclipses. ; ; 

In a good brain every event of the day is noted by an organ, as if by the 





memory plate or register of a steam engine. Other organs have other function 


] 


There is an organ, for instance, of analogies, and anotl for fanciful resem 





blances: these may be used separately or together, and may be more or less perfect. 








Other organs appreciate values and purposes of human words or actions, wh 


the Spirit of man « mploys them, as accurately team register or the caleu 


as the s 





lating machine. Animals have no such organs. Consequently, their bodies can 
not serve the spirit of man. 
os 


But there is no passion or appetite of an animal which is not also proper, in 


> 


high degree, to the body of man. Each of these appetites, passions, and functions, 





has its own organs and members, and the aggregate of ¢ with the machinery, 
bones, muscles, ete., belonging thereto, constitute the human animal body. If 


ferocity and carnivorous appetites predominate in the human animal nature of a 
man, the bones of his face, and the conformation of his entire frame, will resem- 
ble those of a ferocious and carnivorous beast. This is not anal yy nor fancy, 
but common sense and facet. 

Toussenel, for example, who takes such a cruel pleasure in torturing learned 
men, ought to show a peculiar ferocity in his countenance 
who delights in teasing the mouse. Toussenel is carnivorous. He should have 
large cheek bones, and a wi le, low, retreating forelhe ad, like a hawk; a nose 


inclining to aquiline, a bright humorous eye, a nervous mu ‘ular frame, light, 


active and enduring; it is by virtue of these qualities that he hunts down savans 
i 
and deer. 
The emblem of the naturalist is the tall contemplative | » stands 


eS 1 ba p 1 } 4S E . - 
patiently upon one leg (emblem of his slender income or suppot 
frogs, worms, and insects. He plunges his long bill (emblem of the observan 
faculty of naturalists) into the mud, and brings out fish or reptiles. Toussenel, 


on the other hand, is the hawk, chasing this poor savan through the wide 
} } t 


em of analogy, expansive, unlimited, 
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TO A MEADOW LILY, 


LYING BEFORE ME ON THE TABLE. 


O, rar and delicate flower, 

Gay meadow queen, dainty yet perfumeless, 
Exquisite form of fairest loveliness, 

The velvet richness of thy golden crown 
Smothers my soul with beauty, and I drown 
Myself in the luxuriousness of thy power. 

O, thou divinest one, what presence fills 

With so ethereal brightness all thy eup, 

And honey-dewéd ecstasies distils, 

Which my warm passion-thirst thus drinketh up? 


Queen of the meadow flowers, royallest one 

Of thy delightful race’s sisterhood, 

Thou knowest no toil, thy garments are not spun 
Yet who so gaily robe d beneath the sun ? 

Thy spangled face, star-zemmed, and thy fond lip 
Melt into golden splendors that eclipse 

The wealthy gorgeousness of Solomon: 

A moment since, a silver dew-drop stood 

U pon thy brow clear as the erystal bars 

That open to the saints be yond the stars; 

But thou hast drank it now, and it becomes 

A part of thine own being, brightening hence 
The witching spell of thy magnificence. 


Sweet captive! broken rudely from thy stem, 
Incarnate beauty, starry diadem, 

The gentle mildness of thy calm repose 

In liquid-nectar undulations flows 

From thy rich soul-deeps, till I almost see 

Thy atmosphere’s serene tranquillity, 

Which drips in showers upon the drowséd sense, 
And thrills me through with its omnipotent 


Lily-Queen, thy tender airy lightness, 

Thy super-sensuousness, the glorious b rightt ess 
That glimmers through the sensual soul’s obscurity, 
Governing thought with its soft subtle purity, 
Fill me with languid faintness, full of bliss ~ 
Transcending common joy’s deliciousness 

As that transcendeth pain,—or as a kiss 
The longing that precedes—the wishfulness. 


O, crownéd one, tintful and full of grace 


The eddying breeze which through the window comes 


And erowds against the 1 jostle s out of plae e 
Thy tender petals, with its harsh-given kiss, 
M: iking them move with gentle tremulousness 
O, Lily, meadow nymp »h, emblem of chas tity, 
What form of be: auty is there not in thee 
Harmonious union of all purity, 

Star of the earth, spurner of vanity, 

My heart is melting all for love of thee 
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BRITISH POLITICIANS 
BY AN ENGLISH RADICAL. 
No. 1. 


In considering the character and conduct of the Enentsu 
Wuias, we hold it unnec _ ury to repeat such harsh epithets as 


were aj oe : to them by the late Daniel O’Connell, who knew 
them we ‘ll, or the present ca Derby, who left them, disgusted 
by their ingré if ads. But dee ‘ming thema body nearly de ‘funct, 


we purpose dispassionately to review their career, speaking of 
them with historical truth, though at the same time with his- 
torical severity. 

The present Whigs have been accused of treachery to the 
Liberal cause, but they have in reality been faithful to those 
prine ip] es which have long marked their policy. From the 
hour of its existence till the present, the Whig party has been 
an organized hypocrisy . which, under the mask of advane ing 
civil and religious liberty, has been intent solely on promoting 
the sordid and selfish views of a few leading aristocratic families, 
at the expense of both civil and religious freedom. To prove 
this, we need not go back to the era of that miserable intrigue 
which the deluded English term their “ great and glorious Re- 
volution of 1688,” when the Whigs may be considered properly 
to have taken their rise, though they had played a truck ling, 
hollow, and cowardly part, in the previous truly great revolu- 
tion, achieved by Cromwell. We need not remind our readers 
of the hideous ingratitude of Marlborough, its first great chief, 
how he smote the hand that raised him, deserted the sovereign 
that reared him and committed towards the last of the unhap Py 
race of Stuart an act of pertidy so gross, that even Schomberg 
the attached friend of the Stadtholder, afterwards William IL. 
received him in the Dutch camp with open disgust, when he 
fled thither to consummate his treachery towards his benefactor, 
James Il. We need not remind them of the frightful massacre 
of Glencoe, when the whole of a great Scottish clan was 
hutehered for its loyalty. We need not remind them how, 
during the whole of the reign of William and his suecessor, 
they so effectually a every post of emolument in 
church, army, and State, that Anne was, at last, constrained to 
eject them from office, to escape the domineering insolence and 
avarice of Marlborough’s duchess and himself. We need not 
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recall to their recollection the savage ferocity with which the 


party punished rebellion in the days of the First and Second of 


the cruel Georges. We need not remind them of the rapac ity 


and venality of the faction under the administration of a Wal- 


pole, that minister who first reduced corruption toa science, and 


ope “nly proe ‘laimed that “ every man had his price.” We might, 


if inclined, for a moment pause on their hypocritical policy 
during the great struggle which lost England a noble realm, and 


fortunate ly tor the cause of freedom dissevered thi United 


States from English supremacy. We might also notice ae 


equally selfish conduct durin ng ihe French Revolution of 178 


when t they ho sooner Lol into ottice than they di savowed Ne 


prine ip les which they had previously for years proclaimed, and, 
as in our own days, openly adopted their opponents’ policy. 
We shall pass over their truckling measures during the Regency, 
and reign of the Fourth George, when their pertidy was so revolt- 
ing, that e ven he was obliged to discard them; and come down 
to the days of William IY. and Victoria, when their treachery, 
under Gre ‘ry and Russell, was as gross, unredeeme dl by a single 
lofty quality, asit had ever been in the days of W 1. and Fox, 

On the first. and last of these ministers, indeed, we are in- 
clined to look with indulgence. Notwithstanding ce nepotism 
and oer there was something great and chiv: alrous about 
Grey; and in spite of gambling, sensuality, and ee private 
vices, magnanimity was to be found in Fox. But no such 
redeeming traits exist in esol 6 who differs from Walpole 
only in the circumstance that instead of, like that minister, ex- 
pending the pub li Cc honey upon othe I's, he has appropriated it to 
his father-in-law and himself. We owe an apology, perhaps, to 
the memory Sl great men for introducing their names into 
the same page with this man; for, however perverted their 
talents, and lost their opportunities in many instances may have 


been, they were great men, or had in them the elements of 
evreatuess. Phe VY ac Lie ved fre atness, as We lla s receive d it from 


] | { 


birth ; whereas Sinead lowes the elevation he enjoys solely to the 
accident of nativity, and, had he not been the son of the ducal 
house of Bedford, would have passed his life in obscurity, or in the 
congenial employment of some petty chicanery. Nature made 
him a small man, and she gave him'a mind paltry as his person. 

When the Whig minis stry succeeded to oflice in 1830, they 
had before them an easy task. The Duke of Wellington, who 
never during the whole of his career discovered the merit of 
conceding in time, had al atically declared that there should 
be no retrenchme nt, no reform. A vote of the House of Com- 
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mons placed him in a minority on the one question, and the ex- 
ample of the French Revolution of July gave an irresistible 
impulse to the other. On the strength of the popular billow 
the Whigs were accordingly borne into office, and shame or 
consistency ae lled them for a time to p ropose some insigni- 
ficant measure of reduction, though they have since, in time of 
peace, by means of the most unprecedented - job bing, and crea- 
tion of numberless unnece ssary offices for their sycophants, car- 
ried expenditure to a point nearly ten millions higher than in 
the days of the Wellington ministry. A person named Parnell, 
who subsequently terminated his existence by his own hand, 
was the medium of effecting this change; and the demand of 
the nation for reform soon assumed a force which cast every 
other question into shade. Had the Duke of Wellington pre- 
viously proposed to enfranchise a few of the larger boroughs, 
the popular feeling might have been satisfied; but he never 
yielded until the merit of concession had been obliterated by 
the odium of resistance. ‘he Whigs accordingly found it an 
easy task; and when, in answer to his declaration that there 
should be no reform, they proposed a measure really surpassing 
the expectations of the country, the national voice was loudly 


raised on their side. They were consequently in a course from 
which they could not recoil. They had passed the politi e Rubi- 
con, and there was no return. The Lord John Russell, the Mar- 


quis of Lansdowne, and a few of the more eashiaines or > ‘timid 
members of the party, indeed, designed the desired measure 
should be a snare, but Earl Grey, who had entered the political 
world as a reformer in 1791, felt his honor and consistency en- 
gaged in the question; and his son-in-law, Lord Durham, a 
liberal of a true stamp, was resolved that it should be no 
delusion. A large measure of reform was accordingly pre- 
pared, and the Lord John Russell intrusted with its care in 
the Ilouse of Commons. Ever faithless, however, he contrived 
to mar its object. Many corrupt boroughs were disfranchised, 
but they were chiefly those of Tory peers; and several large 
boroughs received the privileges of voting, yet only those likely 
to be subservient to Whig control. Chelsea, a vast suburb of 
the metropolis, was overlooked, while the privilege of returning 
members to the legislature was retained for Calne, a petty 
borough belonging to the M: arquis of Lansdowne ; and Glasgow, 

with its three hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants, received 
only one additional member, w hilst two were retained for Tavis- 
tock, the patrimony of the house of Bedford. Limited as the 
franchise thus was, the Lord John Russell took care that it 
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should be so clogged by needless restraints and cumbrous 
ee nts, as still more effectually to restrict it; and above 
all, by bestowing it upon the petty provincial tenants, serts of 
their landlords, he contrived to preserve such a preponderance 
for the agricultural or aristocratic orders, as virtually to render 
the measure @ delusion. 

Yet, for a time, it satisfied the country, chiefly in consequence 
of its contrast with the former system ; and Earl Gre *y, by whom 
it was introduced in the House of Lords, followed it up so con- 
sistently with other meliorative measures, that the nation, for a 
while, had some reason to be satisfied. By modifying the 
charter of the India Company, the East was 1: iid open to their 
enterprise. Internal tri inquillity was maintained, and the inde- 
pendence of foreign nations respecte id. The country was no 
longer agitated by the political unionist by day, nor stalked by 
the starv ing ince ndiary by night. The me tropolis, previously 
so excited that the Duke of We ‘llington declared the king coul d 
not safely enter it, was satisfied ; and the provinces, where trade 
revived, were contented. The Bank charter was improved, and 
commerce unchained. Numerous other improvements were 
introduced in the social and sanitary conditions of the people; 


and at the end of two vears of government, the Earl Grey, if 


he could not, like the vainglorious subverter of Roman liberty, 


have boasted that he found “a capital of brick, and left it ot 


marble,” might have made the nobler vaunt, that he found it 


convulsed, and left it tranquil; that he found the institutions of 


his country dilapidated, and left them restored; that he found 
royalty unpopular, and left it respected; that he found the 
suffrage limited, and left it enlarged; that he found the nation 
disaffected, and left it loyal; that he found the throne in danger, 
and left it secure—secure in the noblest of all barriers, the 
affections of a great and gallant people’s heart. 

But these measures were unsuited for many of his colleagues, 
and the great and good old man was driven from power by a 
scheme uns urpassed i in the annals of political baseness. The 
eccentric Chancellor Brougham, and the still more unscrupulous 
Lord John Russell, with an obtuse agricultural peer, named 
Althorpe, whom they cajoled, were the chief instruments of — 
perfidy ; and after persuading Grey on some trival pret to 
resign, they themselves turned round and re-entered of fice wy a 
postern, as coolly as if they had never tendered their own re sig. 
nation. We well remember yet the spirit with which the noble 
old man declared, at a pub lic entertainment given him in Edin- 
burgh, that “he had descended, not fallen, from power; that 
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his past conduct was before his country for its judgment, 
and that the future, so far as he was concerned, was no longer 
an object of either hope or fear.” In uttering such stately 
accents, before which even the unblenched brow of Brougham 
reddened, he took leave of public life in a speech worthy of 
Cicero in the best days of Roman e loque nee; and his son-in-law 
Durham, who had previouly been ejected by like machinations 
from the cabinet, held up the party to such scorn, that they soon 
became a synonym for contempt. The king, to whom the gross 
familiarity of the chancellor had long been offensive, took 
advantage of the unpopularity engendered by their dishonesty 
and imbecility ; and the ministry of Melbourne, Althorpe, and 
Russell was dismissed by him as contumeliously as if they had 
been so many rogues de tected i in the act of knave ry; yet before 
they had an opportunity of exhibiting the full extent of their 
baseness and tergiversation. 

But William IV., in so acting, acted erroneously. The move- 
ment, though seemingly well timed, was premature, for he mis- 
took for the ebb, the tide’s majestic flow. The Whigs had 
already caused — ypointment by their doctrine of finality, as 
it was te rmed, leaving all grievances untouched after the 
question of Reform was carried : though no idea existed of the 
extent to which this was to be pushed, and, imperfect as their 
vaunt ed bill was beginning to be found, it was yet deemed an 
improvement on the former system of re prese ntation. The dis- 
cerning few indeed, had alre: ady discovered its short comings ; 
and the great conservative leader, Sir Robert Peel, even thus 
early, was sanguine that he could mould it to his purpose; but 
the king’s movement, as already mentioned, was premature, and 
ended o1 ily in his immediate defeat. Fast as steeds could move 
or wheels revolve , an eager roy al page was desp atched to sum- 
mon him from Rome; and fast as winds could blow or steam 
propel, the Tory Chief returned, panting to gratify his own am- 
bition, and the Queen’s resentment; for the feelings of Ada- 
laide, as well as her husband’s, had been grossly outraged by a 
note from Lord Brougham in the Times, declaring that the 
Whigs were turned out, and “the Queen had done it all.” But 
both were over-sanguine. The W higs meanwhile stirred heaven 
and earth to regain their since, and even promised the country 
the pleasure of seeing the Duke of Wellington impeached, for 
holding the various offices of state in his own hands till the 
expected Premier’s return. A Parliament hostile to the Tories 
was consequently elected, but the impeachment of the Duke 


proved of course to be moonshine; and in truth it must be 
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owned that during the three or four weeks of ministerial 7nter- 
PEGHUIN, he governed the country by means of its clerks, just as 
effectually as the Whigs the msel ves, thus affording another 
corroboration of the Swedish statesman’s declaration, * You know 
not, my son, by how little wisdom a nation may be ruled.” The 
conservative premier, however, was outvoted in the address, and 
every other measure, although all that he demanded was a fair 
trial, and he gai would have brought forward some 


measures of able -financial poliey. The triumphant WI hi 
returned to office, and with their return, they forgot all their 
recent pledges. Lord Brougham was acriticed 1 » gratify the 


royal resentment; and several years of misgove rnme nt ensued, 


unsurpassed by any in the ann als of ministerial imbecility. 
Dispirited and crest-fallen, William IV. descend A to the 
tomb, a weak, prejudiced, headstrong, yet not dishonest man. 
Ie was succeeded by the present sovereign. The Whigs had 
the advantage of being in office on her accession, and she was 
supposed to have been previous sly trained by her mother with : 
tendency to Whig principles. But a melancholy event occurred 
which cast a dark shadow on the outset of her reign, and must 
long be remembered in the annals of a court fruitful, beyond 
most others, in instances of human turpitude. The young Queen 
had been strictly brought up, and she signalized her accession 
to the throne by an act of personal rese ntment against Sir John 
Conroy, a nuajor-domo ot the Due he ss Ol Ke mnt’ Ss, W ho Was sulp- 
posed to have previously restrained her with undue severity. 
He was instantly dismissed the royal establishment, and it would 
have been well had the royal animosity proceede di no further; 
but unhappily some wretches at court, observing its tendency, 
gave it a new and melancholy and utterly false direction. A 
young lady, named the Lady Flora Hastings, daughter of a 
noble family who had long served their country with distine- 
tion, was selected as the victim. She had been educated al ne 


with the Princess Victoria, and entertained a grateful recollec- 


tion of the care she had experienced from Sir John Conr Vv. It 
was accordingly whispered by the Marchioness of Tavistock, 


sister-in-law of the Lord John Russell, that the p — had been 
seduced by the master; and a band of court sycophants instantly 
took up the ery. A disease under which the young lady 
labored unhap ypily lent a seeming sup port to their calumny 

and the court leech, surpassing all ove rs in ob 
only accused the poor girl of guilt, but shook his fist savagely in 
her face and threatened violence unless she “ confessed.” The 


unfortunate lady burst into tears, but these availed lier little. 


sequl lousness, nak 
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The miscreant replied that he was prepared with proof, and was 
on the point ot disclosing it in the coarsest terms, when the 
Duchess of Kent (the Queen’s mother), convinced of her 
attendant’s innocence, came up and ordered him in the most 
contemptuous terms to the door. With the Lord John Russell’s 
full cognizance, — instantly p roceeded to attempt the substan- 
tiation of his case by perjury, and actually had wretches 
suborned to avow that the *y had witnessed i improprie ties between 
the lady and Conroy in a steamn-boat. The perjury was so bold 
that the public were staggered ; and as the court leech, a saint 
in his way, offered to corrobor: ate it by oath, opinion began to 
incline in favor of the knavish band. What the issue of the 
affair might have been is unknown, had not the brother and 
mother of the lady, the Marquis and Dowager Marchioness of 
Hastings, contident, like the Duchess of Kent, in her innocenee, 
insisted that she should submit to the most painful of all exami- 
nations to prove it. A medical commission established her 
purity, beyond the denial even of the wretch who had slandered 
her. But calumny had done its worst, and she sank into the 
grave, destitute of every protection but her innocence. 

Her aged mother and high-spirited brother, heart-broken, 
followed her shortly to the tomb; and the destruction of a 
whole family created a fierce sensation throughout the length 
and breadth of England. In vain the court leech got down on 
his knees, and in terms the most abject, implored pardon from 
the Duchess of Kent. She repulsed and cast him from her door 
with a spirit which did pe honor to her heart as a princess 
and a woman. The public loudly demanded his dismissal from 
the royal household ; but the ministers refused. The Lord John 
Russell’s sister-in-law, if not himself, had been too deeply imphi- 
cated in the plot for him to give way; and when the premier, 
Lord Me Ibourne, who though a lil e rtine, posse sse «l the fee ‘lings 
of a gentleman, evinced a disposition to range himself on the 
other side, the terror-struck Leech, who hi ad previously filled a 
shoe-black office under the Belgian Kine and thus ‘obt a 
possession of some important secrets, turned round and in his 
agony threatened disclosures from which the Minister ieeadiel in 
dismay. On consultation it was deemed prudent to let him 
retain his position, wie h he has since continued to degrade. 
But will this termination of the cats istrophe, which onal an 
intense sensation at the time, and the partic ‘ulars of which have 
never till now been fully divulged, terminate the popularity of 


the Whigs in England. 


An alliance with the Irish “Liberator” was succeeded. 
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Poor, and extravagant, with a prodigal family and a host of 
adherents still more needy than himself, O’Connell readily 
entered into an agreement to support the Whigs, on condition 
of having the greater part, if not the whole, of the patronage of 
Ireland made over to his disposal. Eager now to retain ottice 
on any terms in England, the fallen ministry readily grasped at 
the proposal, though they had hitherto invariably pursued a 
course of policy hostile to his views, and .had not only passed 
coercive bills to repress his followers, but even procee .ded to the 
unprecedented extremity of denouncing himself in a speech 
from the throne. William the Fourth, however, who had been 
induced thus to stigmatize the Lrish leader, was dead ; and his 
simple successor was already completely under the dominion of 
the Whigs. The premier, L ord Melbourne, who had succeeded 
Earl Grey, was thie principal instrument in effecting this result. 
He had already figured as defendant in two cases of adultery, 
and was at this time engaged in a /iaison with a celebrated 
English poetess, which was shortly to procure him the unenvia- 
ble distinetion of being again prosecuted for Criminal Conversa- 
tion. But he pt ssessed the merit of having never been detected ; 
and though the evidence was so strong as to admit of small 
moral doubt, he had in all cases conducted himself with such 
consummate precaution as to escape legal conviction. No dif- 
ference of opinion could exist that he was a most improper indi- 
vidual to place around the person of a female sovereign, and 
that sovereign a girl of tender years. But he possess¢ d abilities 
which singularly qualified him for the post ; and it was consi- 
dered that the penalties of the law of high treason, which ordain 
death without mercy to any one holding illegal intercourse with 
an English Queen or Princess of W ales, would be sufficient to 
restrain his seductive propensities in the position where cireum- 
stances had placed him. To mention these qualifications now, 
may raise a smile or excite conte mpt. A wretched stutterer in 
pub lic, and ine apab le of expressing himself in language intelli- 
gible, he was in private one of the most alluring person: ige s that 
hs ave existed since the d: ays of Chesterfield. | *olished, insinua- 
ting, and heartless as that egotistical statesman, who was said to 
inculeate the morals of a C yprian, with the manners of a danc- 
ing-master, Melbourne was warmer, and far more attractive. 
In the light badinage of society he especially excelled, though 
he was said to be a mateh in theologic al literature for any of the 
English bishops themselves. In the company of females he 
particulary shone. There had been nothing like him since the 


day of Orpheus. 
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Such was the man chosen to restore Whig influence in the 
court and throughout the dominions of England; and a certain 
chivalrous, reckless, poco curante air rendered him eminently 
competent for the task. Though habitually indolent, he was, 
when roused, capable of any measure however bold; and his 
principal man was the Lord John Russell, of whom a witty 
divine (the Reverend Sidney Smith) declared that to secure 
yossession or retention of that oftice which i in the main obj ject of 
is existence, he “ would, at a moment’s notice, undertake to 
rebuild St. Peter’s, cut the stone, or take command of the 
Channel Fleet ;” and, such were his conceit and complacency, 
only to be equalled by his incompetence, that “no one would 
discover by a single movement of his countenance that the edi- 
fice was tumb ling down, the patient dying under the knife, or 
the vessels going to pieces on the roe ks, through the instrumen- 
tality of his pilotage.” In so far as self-sufficiency was con- 
cerned, no portraiture could afford a better d lineation of the 
little lordling than this; but it ridiculously exaggerated when 
giving him credit for courage. The German traveller who 
described him as “a cunning, and a cunning-looking, little 
man,’ came nearer the mark; as though callous to every con- 
sideration save self, he is in private notoriously one of the most 
timid, and in public one of the most pusillanimous of existing 
men—inecapable in the one position of uttering a word without 
trepidation, and in the other of originating a solitary measure 
ot vigour. 

But the alliance with O’Connell secured them in place. The 
Whig and Conservative parties at this period in the House of 
Commons were so nicely balanced that the Irish leader was 
enabled at any time to turn the scale by means of a score of 
hack-members who were vulgarly designated his “ tail;” and, 
ignominious though it was to hold oftice by such a tenure, the 
W higs only clung to it the more closely. Lord Stanley and a 
few of their more high-minded associates left, and throughout 
the country many of their supporters withdrew from the cabal 
in disgust—expressing their resolution “to cease to be Whigs, 
since the Whigs had ceased to be gentlemen.” But this pro- 
duced no immediate result on their position in the House of 
Commons except to reduce their strength by a dozen votes. 
Their majority scarcely exceeded that number ; yet this, though 
consisting wholly of placemen, sutticed to preserve them in 
office : and to office, so long as they had the majority of a single 
vote, they were resolved inflexibly to cling. 
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DEMOCRACY AND CENTRALISM—THE ISSUE IN 
THE COURT OF APPEALS 


AT Albany, in the Court of Appeals, six of the eight judges, 
under the lead of Judge Denio, decided in favor of the Con- 
stitutionality of the Metropolitan Police Bill, by which the 
guardianship of life and property in the City of New York, is 
taken out of the hands of the elected officers of the city, and 
given to appointees, a by the Governor ot the State 
Two of the court, the Judges Brown and Comstock, gave 
opinions against the cons atitutionality of the bill. 


If the six judges are correct in their judgment, the people of 


the State of New York will be called upon to revise or amend 
their Constitution; or, in default of such amendment or re- 
vision, the Legis ao will have to repeal the law; or, that 
failing, the City of New York will eventually take its own 
affairs under its own protection. There will be no alternative. 

+" 


Perh: aps the six judges are wrong in their construction of the 
Constitution. We sincerely hope that they may be found so. 


It will save a world of trouble and agitation, for in the event of 


their decision being false and bi: issed., the Legislature will 
simply repeal this law, and all other laws of the same order and 
chi aracter. 

‘The people,” says Judge Denio, “in framing the Constit 
tion, committed to the L egislature the whol law-m: aking en r 
of the State, which they did not e xpressly or implicity withhold. 
Plenary power in the Legislature, for all purposes of civil 
gzove rnme nt is the rule. A prohibition 10 @rercise A partic “ular 
power ws an exception. In declaring, therefore, whether a given 
statute is constitutional, it is for those who question its valsdity, 
to show that it is forbidden.” 

The opinion of Judge Denio, and the five concurrent judges, 
is founded upon the above doctrine, which is the old federal 
doctrine of John Adams and the Tories, and this doctrine is 
opposed to that of the Constitution of the United States. 

‘ Amend. Const. Art. 9. The enunciation in the Constitution 
of certain rights, shall not be construed to deny or disparage 
othe rs retained by the people.” 

‘Art. 10. The powers not delegated to the United States by 
nia Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
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to the States respectively or to the people.””* The doctrine is 
universal, and applies equally to the internal administration of 
States. . 

Judge Denio, on the other hand, and the five concurrent 
judges affirm that “ plenary power in the Legislature, for ad/ 
purposes of civil government, is the rule ;” and “a prohibition 
to exercise a particular power, the exception.” This doctrine is 
also contained in the pre ce «ding proposition of the judges’ opinion, 

“that the people in framing the Constitution, committed to the 
I 1021 islature the whole larw- making power Qy ‘the State, which they 
did not e xpressly or implicitly withhold.” 

We thank Judge Denio for this clear, explicit, and forcible 
announcement of the principles and doctrine of his friends. 
We know now what to expect from them in future. De- 
mocracy maintains, and is, the opposite. Namely, that no 
pow TS are give nr to the Legislature é ccept such as ait er pre ssly 
dele gate d to them by the Constitution. Judge Denio regards that 
instrument as merely prohibitory aud negative ; and he main- 
tains, that if it Jails aerohinn any partic ular exercise of power, 
that power is constitutional, in virtue merely of such failure to 
prohibit ! hGiied Daniel seme tojudgment! -A// measures, by 
his “ rule” are constitutional, except those which the Cons stitution 
forbids in express terms. The legislative power, by this doctrine, 
is absolute, and if it can find any flaw, defects, or weak expres- 
sion in the Constitution, it may go out at that point, and 
exercise its will; and such will is in all cases constitutional. 

Again we feel impelled to offer our warm congratulations to 
the friends of Judge Denio, who are industrious sly centralizing 
the powers of the people in the hands of a few persons at Al- 
bany, for their good fortune in having so bold and skilful an 
expositor of their principles. Those principles have been time 
out of mind the dividing lines between Democracy and its 
antagonists. Judge Denio has again drawn those lines, and has 
taken his place on the outer side. 

The judge announces that “the courts have no political 
maxims, and no line of police; y to further or advance.” ‘ Their 
duty is the humble one of construing the Constitution by the 
language it contains.” He has himself, however, in his seat as 
judge, propounded a fundamental doctrine of policy, and has 
adopted a principle, in applying the Constitution, which is not 
contained in that instrument. 


* These amendments were suggested by the Democratic party in Massachusetts, 
were drawn up by Samuel Adams, and offered by Hancock, 
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The Constitution, emanating directly, from the people, repre- 
sents a part of what is permanent in the social organization of 
all the people of the State) The people know, or are supposed 
to know, their own rights; and they have established a Con- 
stitution to declare and define them in some measure, and to 
provide a safe rule and system for the organization and conduct 
of a central government. 

This Constitution establishes a legislative, executive, and judi- 
ciary body for the whole people: limits the powers of those 
bodies, and ae pice in part, the duties they are to perform. 
It is a false and antiquated doctrine to ascribe final and sove 
reign authority t 

r to advance, that the powers of this body—a mere creation of 
the Constitution—are sovereign and absolute, except as they are 
exactly defined and limited by the power which — it. 
The Legisl: ature is not a convocation of the pe op le, but a body 
ot ofticers elected by them, to enforce the observance of the 
Constitution, preside over its functional results, and to meet 
local and temporary exigencies by the exercise of a derived and 
limited power. No alterations in the fundamental laws can be 
made, nor can any new fundamental law be established, except 
by the people. The Legislature are not allowed to establish—or 
even to discover—new principles of legislation, or to, set aside 
such as have been adopted by the peop le. Their authority 
extends only to the app i cation of what is already popularly 
known, recognised, and established. 

The opportunity otiered by Judge Denio is a rare one, and 
we mean to improve it. He ‘has announced the doctrine of his 
party ; - we have put forth the doctrine of the sil le, as prove “ 
by their conduct in the mode adopted b V them of recognisin gf 
and registering fundamental _ 

“There is nothing in the Constitution directly touching the 
subject of police.” = Gee < ameeed from which it 
can be implied.” The Legislat ture - ay abolish any office, 
argues the Judge, not estab lished by the Constitution. It m: Ly 
abolish all the offices of the cities hey counties, for examp ‘le. 
He still further argues: “that if these offices not expressly pro- 
vided for in the Constitution, are found inconvenient, the L egis- 
lature may abolish them, and place their functions in single 
officers, with powers coextensive with the State.” This, he con- 
tends, would not be unconstitutional, because the Constitution 
does not in so many words forbid it. 

This argument, with all respect to se learned and venerable 


court, is unworthy of that body of legists and jurists. Let us 


silaiteen body so constituted and aaitcad : 
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observe, by w: Ly of illustration, the effects that would ensue 1rom 
a simple act of the Legislature ae the office of County 
Supervisor. Art. II]. of the State Constitution provides that 
“the Boards ot Puperrssors of said city (of New York), shall 
divide the said city into the number of Senate aie s to which 
it is entitled.” By this clause the Board of Supervisors, although 
not established by the Constitution, are recognised as perma- 
nent institutions, and the responsibility of one of as most im- 
p tant acts of government is made to devolve upon them. 

‘ Boards of Supe ‘visors,’ in the counties are intrusted with 
same duties. Again, i in the same article we have, * The Legis- 
lature may conter supon the Boards of Supervisors of the 
several counties of the State, such further powers of local 
legislation and administration as they shall from time to time 
prescribe.” 

Again, Sec. 15, Art. VI—“ The Legislature may, on ap pli- 
cation of the Board of Supervisors, provide for the election of 
local officers, not to exceed two in any county, to discharge the 
duties of county jndge, and of surrogate,” &e. 

Let us suppose, that after entrusting these established and 
perpetual functionaries with a number of important duties, by 
which they are to form a connexion between the counties and 
the State, they were suddenly abolished by a legislative act. 
Such an act would not only subvert the provisions of the Con- 
stitution, but would render the entire instrument invalid, and 
of no effect. But to deprive an office of any nature of its esta- 
blished power, is to abolish that oftice in principle and in effect. 
By the Metropolitan Police Bill the local offices and franchises 
ot New York city are deprived of nearly all their respectability 
and force. They are in effect abolished. 

We have selected the office of County Supervisor as one not 
established, nor its powers defined by the Constitution, but 
nevertheless recognised by that ins strument, as an indis spensable 
and permanent part of local government. The same reasoning 
applies to the mayoralties of cities, and their associated offices. 
The Legislature is permitted by the Constitution to confer extra- 
ordinar ¥ powers upon supery isors, When nece ssary, in ps articular 
cases, taking these powers from the State ; but it doe s not author- 
ize the abolition of the oftice, or deprivation of the ordinary and 
established powers of supervisors. We hold it therefore unlawful 
and unconstitutional to intrude upon the liberties and franchises 
1 localities, as these have heretofore been established by the 
will of the people of those localities. The original minor divi- 
sions of the State have interests of their own, proper to and 
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permanent with their inhabitants, as organized political bodies, 
separate and defined. These powers and interests the legisla- 
ture cannot assume, without usurpation and oppression ; the 
boundaries of counties are ascertained by the same rule that 
fixes those of states and nations; unless they are recognised, 
preserved, and transmitted, liberty is a farce. The rights of 
individuals are observed and perfected, as the powers of govern- 
ment are more carefully graded and distributed. Without this 
gradation and distribution, an affair not of government, but of 
the people themselves, who actually exist in the form of 
towns, counties and cities, without this jealous reservation of 
powers, ag ainst which the spirit of centralism strives continu- 
ally, in order to effect its corrupt and despotic ends, Democracy 
becomes a name, and nothing more. 

The Constitution tacitly accepts and recognises the oftice 
of Supervisor—that is to say the existence of the county—as 
something antecedent to and more permanent than ‘taelf 
and to destroy this pre-established harmony and social sys- 
tem of minor indepe ndent divisions, would be to take away 
the foundations of the State. Villages, towns, and cities, and 
aggregates of these called counties, are not subdivisions pro- 
ceeding from and made by a supreme authority called Legisla- 
tive, but are the antecedents and vital foce of that power, 
created by nature and necessity guiding the will and social 
power of the people. The larger boundaries of States are often 
forced and artificial; those of villages and cities are natural and 
ascertainable. Counties again, aggregating these vital points of 
political power, have a more distinct appreciation of their own 
interest, and a more real existence than those vast irregular 
masses, the State and the nation. Were the Union dissolved by 
revolutions, were the State Governments abolished, still, the vil- 
lage, the town, and the city, would feel every pulse of organic 
power. Government would be intensified in them. They would 
then be, and are, the “ homesteads” of liberty. 

The Constitution of the State prov ides, that all county officers 
whose election or appointment is not provided for by that instrn- 
ment, shall be elec ted by the people or appointed by the officers 
of such county. “All city, town, and village ofticers, whose 
election or appointment is not provided for in this Constitution, 
shall be elected by the electors of such cities, towns, or villages, 
or of some division thereof, or appointed by such authorities 
thereot as the Legislature sh: 1 designate for that purpose.” 

“ All other ofticers whose election or appointments is not provi- 
ded for by this Constitution, and all officers whose offices may 
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hereafter be created by law, shall be elected by the people, or 
appointed, as the Legis lature m: Ly direct.” 

Judge Denio points ont four ‘classes of officers. 1. Named 
and established by the Constitution; 2. Existing local officers ; 
3. Ofticers not of cities, towns, &c., which have an existence, 
but are not provided for; and 4. All that may hereafter be 
created by law. The two latter classes may or may not be 
made elective by law. The tive Police Commissioners are 
placed under this latter class, as being neither State officers, nor 
city, town, or county officers, and they may cons equently be 
appointed, or elected, as it may please the Legislature. These 
officers were appointed for a atric t,’ created for the purpose, 
embracing the counties of New York, Kings, Westchester and 
Richmond. This “ district” is not a county, but embraces seve- 
ral counties; nor is it a city, nor a town, nor a village. It isa 
division neither authorized nor forbidden by the Constitution. 
All other “ districts” are goto for and named by the Con- 
stitution. This new order of districts is not named. 

Judge Denio argues that whatever is not forbidden by the 
Constitution is lawful; and that consequently the Legislature 
had power to create this new order of Districts for local govern- 
ment. Our opinion, on the contrary, is that the Legislature has 
no power to create such a district; not only because no such 
power is given by the Constitution, but because in creating such 
a district it abolishes local elective county and ik officers, 
recognised as such by the Constitution. Judge Denio assumes 
that, not being expressly forbidden, the Legislature may abolish 
county and city oftices. This we positively deny; since there 
is no evidence that the people, in establishing their Constitution, 
contemplated the possible destruction of their local county and 
city organizations ; these, on the contrary, were regarded as even 
more permanent than the Constitution itself. 

Would it have been tolerated had the oftice of Supervisor been 
abolished in these tour counties, and a commission of asS@ss- 
ment and taxation ap pointe “l by the State to act for the 

Judge Denio admits, in one part of his argument, that ‘the 
P olice Commissioners, assuming they were constitutionally 
appointed, cam not be regarded as authorities of the City within 
the meaning of the Constitution. That if the onouloiia’ of the 
statute had been limited, territorially, to the City of New 
York, it would have been in conflict with that section of the 
Constitution which provides for the election of local officers by 
the people; and that, conseque ntly, we must d erive their power 
‘to execute the official functions which previous laws commit- 
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ted to the Mayor, Recorder, and City Judge,” from the fact of 
the creation of this new “ Metropolitan district” of four coun- 
ties. This admission is Fatal to the arguimne nit. 

The Commissioners, he argues, are not county or city officers, 
but officers ot this new district, S08 the Legislature, in his 
opinion, have the power to create, because there 7s no express 
prohibition. 

We ascertain the nature of a power by its effects. The crea- 
tion of the new order of districts, which are neither county 
town, city, nor village, but displace and annihilate these by 
absorbing their powers, must be tested as a measure, by its 
effects. 

The people of New York could not have foreseen the present 
emergency, when they made their Constitution ; and, conse- 
quently, the *y did not introduce a clause forbi iddin o the creation 
of such districts, for such purposes ; a reflection which leads us 


again to conclude, that no power exists in the legislative body 


except that which is expressly delegated. If we fail to adopt 
this as a rule; or rather, if we fail to recognise it as a profound 
truth, we are liable to have all our individual and local rights 
absorbed by the Central Power; and that would be despotism. 

The question now at issue between the six judges and the De- 
mocracy of New York is, whether or no the Legislature has the 
power of abolishing and shentlne dl the local offices and poli- 
tical organizations of cities, counties, towns, and villages in the 
State of New York. The six centralizing judges declare, that 
because the Constitution does not forbid it, he Legislature has 
that power. 

The argument of the six innovating judges is singularly con- 
tradictory ; for while it acknowledges that the new Police Com- 

enone ‘rs could not have exercised the functions of = officers, 
had the new district been limited to the “City of N aes 
the fact of its e mbrac ‘ing four count ies giv s vitalit y to the law, 
disple ices the functionaries of the « ‘ity, and anniv thei Ir powers. 
Soon after this fatal admission, the judges contend that all 
offices may be abolished os those stablis hed by the 
Constitution ; and that although city officers with new names, in 
plac *¢ of the old Ones abolished, woul he ive to be ele Cc ted or ap- 
pointed by the city, these new Commissioners may replace them 
without any viol: ation either of the letter * spirit ot the Con- 
stitution. 

If the six judges had been born and educated in France, or 
in some part of Great Britain, their sentiments and principles 


1 


might be excused, on account of prejudices and ideas inborn 
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and ineradicable. But they are members of the New York 
judiciary, and we . know not whether wonder or indignatipn pre- 
dominates in us, when we read their decision. They are not 
Democrats, they are not even Repub licans in principle. 
‘ Where,” they ask, “is the prohibition in the Cons*itution for- 
bidding the abolition of the local police arrangements of the 
City of New York? It cannot be implied from the suffrage 
conferred wpon the people and local authorities to choose the 
police officers while they are local. This would subordinate 
public necessities and interests, which might lead to the abolition 
of the local oftice, to the franchise vested in the locality, of select- 
ing the officer. The more just view is, that the franchise was 
created (!) on account of the public interests connected with the 
ottice, and not that the office was created on account of * the Sran- 
chise. Thi public hy Ne tits Ve sulting trom the office led to the 
creation of t dd local consti tuenc Y. i he di at is determined by 
the authority to w hich the Consti ‘tut ion has committed the solu- 
tion of SUC A questions, that the office S a8 county offices are nO 
long Pr NECESSAVY OF ¢ apedie nt, Ue cannot say that the y must be 
continued as county offic s. an order that the consti ‘tue ney shall 
not be disappointed + in the enjoyment of the franchise.” Bah! 

A new idea that, that the “suffrage” has been “ conferred” 
upon the . We should be glad to learn, “ merely for the 
sake of information,” as they say in Connecticut, who were the 
conferrers? How long has Judge Denio “ been in the country ?” 
Why, there is not an Irish voter of six months’ standing in New 
York city, who does not know that a people who wish to enjoy 
the right of suffrage, have to take it + no one will ever give it to 
them. Judge Denio wishes to have it. taken away. We shall 
see what suecess he and his Black Re »public an friends are likely 
to achieve in such a hopeful enterprise. 

“The act under consideration does not propose to abolish any 
of these (county and city) divisions.” ‘ Counties and cities are 
not subverted by this act.” (4) ‘“* Nosubordinate officers or patrol- 
men of the police force can be appointed, and funds for their 
payment cannot be furnished without the co-operation of the 
county and city authorities.” 

We have placed the above paragrap his juxti tposition, to 
show that the argument of the six centr lizine judges is an 
ap logy for a bad cause. In one sentence a prine iple i is thrust 
forward subversive of the popular liberties, and in the next we 
are told, that these principles are only partially put in opera- 
tion; that they have left us a little breathing time, a small de- 
gree of freedom; but that whenever they choose there is nothing 
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in our Constitution to prevent that last miserable remnant from 
being snatched away. 

To establish the principle, is to effect the subversion. Coun- 
ties and cities ave subverted, not entirely by this act, but by the 
prine iple upon which it is founded, and which the six centrali- 
zing judges hav e sust ined. The SO lawye 6 subordinate the élec- 
toral. france hise of the peopl to the will OJ ’ the Legislature. 

Franchise, in the present instance, is an exercise of suffrage, 
or of electing pub lic officers. It is the basis of all Democratic 
governments ; it cannot be taken aw ay from any man not proven 
to have been morally, or otherwise, disqu: alified in the nature of 
things. The first and fundamental franchise is the local one. 
From local franchises arose the elements of that larger but less 
important franchise of the State. That State by its Constitu- 
tion, established an equal and combined exercise of the entire 
franchise of all the people for State purposes, and for these alone. 
Local franchises cannot be intertered with or abolished, but re- 
quire to be recognised, and kept within their natural boundaries 
by the State. 

Local franchises established by a common right, interest, or 
necessity, must not be confounded with such divisions as wards 
or districts. A ward, or a senate district, is an arbitrary division 
for convenience of collecting the opinions or votes of large 
bodies of citizens. The vote of a ward, as distinguished from 
that of another ward, is like a vote taken in two different rail- 
road cars, and bears no analogy to the vote of a town or of a 
city. A ward or senate dis trict is to a city, or inland or mari- 
time county, as a fragment is to an organized member; a bit of 
flesh to an arm, a brick to a column. 

It is true that these local franchises, such as that of the city 
of New York, cannot be accurately defined; their boundaries, 
like those of States, are ap proxim: ate; they re present distinet 
but not well or clearly defined interests, and their boundaries 
grow and change with the vital movements of business and 
populatio nm. A franchise, as in the rotten boroughs ot England, 
may die out for want of population ; it may enjoy an undue 
share of prominence and power. It is the duty of Legislatures 
to ascertain from time to time what are these natural and neces- 
sary divisions, these organic aggregates—if we may be allowed 
the e xpression—and to recognise them. The six judge s, on the 
contrary, affirm that these franchises are mere creatures of the 
Legislature. Let us reduce their argument to a syllogism. 

Masor.—The Legislature is the sole law-m: aking power, sove- 
reign, absolute, and by nature, unlimited. 
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Mrvor.—The people have devised a Constitution, not impair- 
ing the sovereign and absolute nature of this power, but limit- 
ing its exercise in some directions, and forbidding acts which 
encroach upon certain rights and liberties, all of which are 
named, limited, defined, and established in and by the Consti- 
tution. 

Conciusion.— Whatever exercise of power is not forbidden by 
said Constitution, is constitutional, and consequently just ; the 
power of the Legislature being inherently, and by its nature 
and effect, sovereign and unlimited. 

If the major of this syllogism is true, the conclusion is inevi- 
table. It is the doctrine of E nglish law, which makes Parlia- 
ment the sovereign power, the whole of which is delegated by 
the people. With us the people, and not parliaments, are the 
sovereigns ; they do not delegate the whole, but only a part, 
expressed and defined. 

The people are the law-making power, sovereign, absolute, 
and by nature unlimited. 

They have devised a Constitution delegs uting a portion,* and 
establishing certain forms for the exercise of that power by 
their representatives. 

Conciusion.—These re presente atives deriving all the power they 
have from the sovereignty of the people, can exercise only as much 
as is exactly and specifics ally delegated in form and substance. 

The six judges based their decision upon political principles, 
adverse to Democracy: we also, following their example, have 
rested ours upon principles strictly political, but which are the 
essence of Democracy. The issue is well defined; a child may 
understand it. 

Judge Brown, who was also sustained by Judge Comstock in 
his dissent, deserves the warmest ap probi ition for his defence of 
those popular and indefeasible rights of which the Centralizers 
mean to deprive us. He denies that the Legislature have every 
power not expressly inhibited by the Constitution. By an intel- 
ligent construction of that ins trument, he proves that it was not 
intended to break up the syste m of local fr inchises and govern- 
ments. “These civil divisions,” he says, “are coeval with the 
government. The State has never pe a moment without 
them. They are permanent elements in the frame of the 
government.” 


* The Constitution provides that the “ Legislative power” shall be vested in a 
Senate and House of Assembly. It does not say “the whole of the legislative 
power.” The people themselves, in forming a Constitution were their own law 
makers, The Legislature cannot change fundamental laws. 
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By the Convention that framed the Constitution they were 
regarded as institutions not so much of the “State,” as of the 


people in their personality, the sources of all that aggregate of 


power which forms the “State.” They cannot be abolished nor 
their powers impaired, without abolishing or impairing the 
original freedom of the people. The Cons titution does not men- 
tion these divisions, nor provide for their stability, because it 
was not within the power of a convention assembled for State 
purposes to alter and modify the sources of its own authority, 
and because these local institutions were regarded as being 
“ beyond the reach of legislative abrogation or destruction.’ 

We shall not follow the ex: unple of Judge Brown by « quoting 
Blackstone and the legists in favor of the st: ibility of these insti- 
tutions, since by the same arguments we may prove the > inviola- 
bility of convents, monasteries, and of the crown itself ;* but we 
shall endeavor to open the eyes of the peop le to the great tact, 
that if they are deprived of ‘their local franchises they cease to 
be even a Repub lic, much less a Democracy. The local fran- 
chises, says Judge Brown, “ are the seats of modern civilization, 
the nurse ries of public spirit, and the centres of constitutional 
liberty.” “They are the opposites of those systems which col- 
lect all power at a common centre, to be wiel ded by a common 
(individual) will,” and to effect the purpose of a few men; 
“which absorb all political authority, stifle the public voice, 
and crush out the public liberty.” 

The argument of the judge is full and satisfactory. He 
shows that the Constitution, when it speaks of counties, towns, 
&e., speaks of what are permanent and unalterable, when 
ascertained and defined. That changes of names, as from 
“county” to “ distric t, ” or the blending of counties, does not 
work a deprivation of fre iil The right being in the peo- 


* Both the parties to this controversy have made extended reference to British 
legal authorities. We, on our part, shall limit ourselves to a sinale quotation. 
“The power of King, Lords, atid Commons is not an arbitrary power. They are the 
trustees, not the owners of the estate. They cannot alienate, they cannot waste 
When we say that the Legislature is supreme, we mean that it is the highest 
power known to the Constitution : that it is the highest in comparison with the 
other subordinate powers established by the laws. In this sense the word 
preme is relative, not absolute. The power of the legislature is limited, mot only 
by the general laws of natural | justice, and the welfare of our community, but by 
the forms and principles of our par icular Constitution.”—Junius’ Dedication of 
his Letters to the English nation. This was in 1772. Since then, the doctrine of 
popular sovereignty has made very slow progress in England, while with us its 
development was rapid and 1 complete. The practical doctrine of English law is, 


that Parliament is Sestithe and supreme, in every sense. 
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ple, it cannot be taken away from them by any process; much 
less by a construction of the Constitution which was created 
for their protection. It is the thing we are to protect, and not 
the name. If single counties must elect, why then united 
counties must do the same ; the rights of the people being in 
no way altered by the fusing of four counties into one. 

The Judge shows that that clause of the Cons titution whicl 
provide s that “all other officers” shall be either elective or ~ 
ap pointme nt, as the Le gis slature ms Ly dire ‘ct, refers entirely either 
to state officers or to such as do not belong natur: alls to the 
local organizations. But even if the language of the Constitution 
were obscure, it is the duty of the Legisl: ature to regard its 
general intent, and not to wrest it against right and nature. 
They are presumed to have some knowledge of popular right, 
and should be guided by such knowledge. 

Judge Brown quotes a decision of the Supreme Court and 
the Court of Errors, by which an act of the Legislature was 
declared void, for the reason that it took away a part of the 
duties of the County and City Clerk of New York, and gave 
them to an appointee of the State Government.* The sub- 
stance of an office cannot be taken away without destroying 
the office. The elected ofticers of the Municipality O New 
York cannot be deprived of any portion of their ie over 
the police, because it was to the exercise of that power they 
were elected. The power was itself the most essential portion 
of the franchise. The argument from their election cannot be 
refuted. 

As there is no power vested in the Legislature for the crea- 
tion of chancellors, circuit judges, or other courts of appeal, 
with new districts for the same, nor any permanent class of offi- 
cers or functionaries which affect the general system of the 
government ; for the same reason, namely, that the poireiared 
the Legislature are definite and limited, and that provision is 
already made for conducting the business of courts by counties, 
towns, cities, and villages, ; 90 counties, &ec., cannot be 
passed over, confused, blended, or abolished ; nor any portion 
of their authority transferred to ap pointees or others. Any 
other reading of the Constitution places the form and structure 
of the government at the mercy of one of its branches. 

The oppression exercised upon New York City resembles 
that which was exercised by Great Britain upon the American 
colonies. Officers with power over the lives and property of 


* Warner vs. The People. 2 Denio, 272 
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the citizens were appointed by the State, and taxes were im- 
posed by the State upon and within the city, to defray the ex- 
penses of this oppression. The power of self-government and 
the power of self-taxation are both taken away by this new law. 
The money is to be paid in at Albany, and disbursed upon a 
warrant of the treasurer of this board of State officials. The 
power of appointment and removal emanates from the State 
Government. 

“The prim: uy purpose of the act,” says Judge Brown, “ is 
to take from the electors and authorities of the two cities (New 
York and Brooklyn) all the power of appointment and removal 
of the officers and members of the police force, and to place it, 
together with its patronage, at the disposal of the Central Go- 
vernment.” ‘“ A State police, with its prefect or chief at the 
seat of government, is a thing hitherto unknown, and alien to 
our system.” It is pure and unqualified despotism. It is a 
transfer of all the executive and etticient power of the people 
themselves, civil and military, into the hands of the Ce ntral 
power. A patronage of fifteen millions of dollars annually is 
thrown into the hands of the Governor and Senate. The legis- 
lature are claimed by the new act to enjoy despotic control of 
this patronage, to have power to transfer to itself’ and for its 
own uses the power of self-taxation and self-government hitherto 
enjoyed by the people. 

The next move will be to appoint the local assessors, tax- 
collectors, and treasurers; the board of supe rvisors will be 
abolished, and the entire local patronage of the counties and 
villages transferred to Albany. 

The plea and excuse extended by the six judges as a shield 
for these immense and < despotic innovations, is that the City of 
New York has been badly and negligently governed. That 
murders and robberies, corruptions of the 'pallot-box, bribe ry, 
and many other irregularities are known to have taken p lace 
within the limits of the city. In a word, that the citizens of 
New I ork are no longer capabl. of Se lf-gov rament, and har 
consequc ntly forfe ited their freedom. 

Whether the Commissioners and ec ‘ir friends are honester 
men than any whom the people of New York would select 
to administer their tre: usury and wt e, is a question so nice and 
delicate, and involves such a profound and intimate acquaint- 
ance with the Stock Exchange, and the afiairs of Wall street, we 
shall not now attempt its discussion. It is not the dishonesty 
of individual officials that attracts our attention, but the fact 
that a powerful party in the State, known as Black Republicans, 
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have made an effort, and, for the time being a successful one, 
to change the internal system of the government, withdrawing 
all the reserved power of the people, ‘and placing the influence 
aud patronage of towns, counties, cities, and villages in the 
hands of the Central Government. : 


JENNIE JUNE’S LETTERS. 
BY JENNIE JUNE IN THE COUNTRY. 


* Pine Grove.” 

Dear Review: I promised my next letter should be from the country, and 
so it is: and if you could see the spot where I am now writing, I guess you 
would feel like leaving even your pleasant office, with its nice new carpet 
(the most presentable editor’s sanctum I ever saw), and with your carpet bag, 
scissors, and basket, take up your quarters here, for at least the remainder of 
the season. Now, I dare say you imagine I am cosily seated in an old- 
fashioned parlor of some farm-house, which looks oat on the garden; that 
every time I glance towards the window, my eyes and nose gre saluted with 
long rows of sun-flowers, and staring hollyhoeks, and that I am in raptures 
with little broods of chickens, and new milk. Not at alJ, you haven’t hit it 
once, and would not if you were to guess a year. So I will be good-natured 
and tel] you. 

[am then all alone, under the shadow of a magnificent old pine, in the 
centre of a piece of woods, which we call “ Pine Grove.” My throne is a 
wide garden seat, made of rough logs, and upon it I am stretched in a “ care- 
less” attitude: with my portfolio in my lap; this is my exense for illegible 
chirography, but nothing can excuse stupidity in the matter of an epistle, 
written under circumstances that would inspire even Dickens’s “ fat boy” 
with unusual emotions. 

On every side, before, and all around me, I am shut in by 


* Majestic woods of ever vigorous green, 
Stage above stage, high waving o’er the hills ; 
Or to the far horizon wide diffused, 
A boundless deep intensity of shade.” 


These wild heights, upon which the “ Emperor” (our pine treet—hough 
I call it ‘*Mayor Wood’) is situated about mid-way, are crowned by 
the towering “ Eagle’s cliff,’ upon whose summit a castellated mansion 
looks proudly down upon us smaller people below; for my temporary 
home is an old-fashioned country-house, at the foot of the hill, with a fine 
old lawn in front, upon which we dance in the moonlight, and a wide, ram- 
bling piazza all round, upon which we race with “ Nero,” and “ Jip,” that is, 
I and Somebody else, not the “we” editorial. 

But these pleasant objects are hidden by the trees, and I can’t go home 
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yet, so you must be content to resume your rustic seat with me ; and between 
times, when we are tired of listening to the delicious gush of “ uttered har- 
monies” from the “viewless” minstrels of the forest, I will tell you my “ ex- 
perience,” and make some “ observations.” 


Wives IN THE CountTRY AND IlvsBanps 1x Town. 


There never was so cg STE a spring in New York as the one just past, 
and it was del ightfal to escape from the gloomy forebodings, the incessant, 
dismal, and dreary rain (I suppose you have not had so much of that lately), 
and the dull bricks and mortar, and feel the pure air and gentle influences of 
green fields, even if they did come through a small square inch of window, 
and with all the agreeeble accessories of a railroad car. Indeed, so complete 
was the effect, that I felt like fraternizing with all mankind, and looked 
round before settling myself to wander through the ‘“ Marshalsea,” with 
“Little Dorrit,” to see if there was anyone upon whom I could bestow some 
portion of my superfluous good nature. 

Decidedly the best time to go into the country is Saturday afternoon. On 
this day the cars are full of anxious husbands and fathers, laden with myste- 
rious packages ; who stop at all sorts of lovely little nooks along the route, 
where they are waited for by the most enjoy: ible-looking “ Rockaways,” con- 
taining a pretty wife, fresh and smiling, in all the glory of her newest mus 
lin, and a crowd of bright, noisy, laughing children, who dive into * papa’s” 
pockets, pull his moustache, swing on his new coat, and commit various 
other eccentricities, to which he submits with a patience for which no one 
would give him credit who came across his dignity in his counting-house or 
on * ‘Change. 

There are also plenty of slender young gentlemen, with their black leather 
bags, in new summer suits, in all stages of incipient whisker, who, on this ever 
to be remembered day, manage to escape from store and office, and with a clean 
shirt, and the last piece of music, take a smiling adieu of the metropolis, 
and late in the evening “ drop in” upon some sixty-sixth country cousin, who is 
enchunted to receive a “city beau,” and will gratify his vanity by taking him 
to church the next morning, to be looked at askance by the village girls, who 
he imagines are ready to die with envy. 

But what has all this to do with wives in the country, and husbands in 
town? Certainly not much; but some such direction my wandering thoughts 
took as I looked around on the Saturday afternoon before mentioned, and saw 
the large proportion of the two classes of individuals of whom I speak. 
Finally, my eyes rested on a young and very pretty woman, who sat beside 
me, not city bred, | was sure, her blue eyes were too ingenious, and the skirt 
of her striped sil too moderate for that. Some emotion which agitated her 
was also very apparent, for the sweet eyes glanced restlessly, and then filled 
with tears. 

It is not worth while to tell how her confidence was won, and she told me 
the story of her simple life. How her husband, a city gentleman, for whom 
she had an astonishing admiration, wooed and won her, a poor village girl, 
lived with her where she was born until he became dissatisfied, and longed 
for the excitement of city life. How he then hired a pretty cottage for her- 
self and child, and commenced business in town, from whence he used to visit 
her once a week, or as often as mercantile cares would permit. How these 
visits had grown less and less frequent until it was now three months since 
she had seen him, and almost crazy with watching and anxiety, she had left 
her child, and travelled to New York, hoping to hear something of the truant 
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one. Vain hope! Knowing no one, she had expended her small resources 
on a useless quest, and was now returning with a breaking heart to her deso- 
late home. 

You can imagine my feelings while listening to this sad story. I could 
have annihilated the wretch and all masculine humanity with him, the faith- 
less, deceiving, miserable sinners. I begged her not to mind, that all men 
were brutes, and ended by crying with her, so that I had to put my veil down 
until the Conductor screeched “ Pine Apple Depot,” which being my destina- 
tion, I shook hands fervently with my new acquaintance, gave her my address, 
took hers, and was soon seated at the pleasant tea-table of the friends who 
were waiting to receive me. This poor child’s fate is a warning to wives 
not to remain in the country when their husbands are in town. 


Country Giris, as Ciry WIvEs. 


As a general rule, there is little truth in the vast quantity of stuff got off 
about the superior innocence, simplicity, and truthfulness of country girls. 
They are nearly always restless, dissatisfied, and tormented by an incessant 
desire to change the quiet of their country home for the excitement of the 
metropolis. There is to them a world of magic and fascination in the very 
idea of city life; it means to them a never ending round of balls, theatres, 
dressing, and flirtation; it means always going to the opera, and receiving 
innumerable bouquets from elegant young gentlemen; knowing the latest 
fashions, and being authority on all ms atters of taste: in fact, a perfect Alad- 
din’s lamp, which one has only to touch, and are immediately surrounded by 
everything bright and beautiful. 

It therefore often happens, that prudent young men who married Miss 
Simplicity in the country, find her transformed to Mrs. Extravagance in 
town; not content with living up to their means, but desirous of outstripping 
every one else in fashionable folly 

As a matter of course they are sure to angle for the stray fish, in the shape 
of clerks, and other poor devils, who contrive to skin themselves, or their 
employers, out of a two weeks’ jaunt into rural felicity in the summer season, 
and if the unfortunate little trout bite, as they do occasionally, poor Miss Sim- 
plicity is astonished to find her ardent anticipations reduced to 

A linen suit, $5 00; 

One check do., $6 50; 

Two shirts, and an old one; 

A miniature edition of a collar ; 

Cravat, do. ; 

One pair of socks (which might have belonged to Abbot’s “young Chris- 
tian) ;” 

One pair pumps (just beginning to break) ; 

A bottle of Macassar ; 

Another of Eau de Cologne; 

A lodging in a cheap boarding-house ; 

A small moustache ; 

And $10 per week. 

What a reality! to wait upon such golden visions. 

Very different from this tribe of silly damsels is my particular pet, Sue 
Hawthorn, to whom I am going to introduce you. The wildest witch in all 
the country round ; and, take care of your heart, the prettiest one into the 
bargain. Imagine a slender, delicate form, light and graceful as an antelope, 
a bright face varying in expression with every changing emotion, and illumi- 
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nated by a pair of wonderful dark eyes, sometimes completely veiled by their 
long lashes, and anon bursting upon you like a flash of roguish sunlight. Add 
to this a wealth of magnificent dark hair, which will fall into waves and all 
sorts of lines, but a straight line, and you have a true picture of Sue Haw- 
thorn. 

I must tell you one thing she did the other day, which though not accord- 
ing to the rules of the strictest propriety, was very amusing, I assure you. 
Last Saturday quite an excitement was created among the young ladies in the 
vicinity, by the arrival of the only son of Squire Harrow, with a friend 
his, young, rich, handsome, and just returned from Europe. All Pineapple- 
ville was in commotion, and this was increased on Monday morning by the 
hasty issue of invitations for a frolic at Squire Harrow’s that very even- 
ing, because the young gentlemen were to leave the next morning. 

Such a fixing of muslin and barege dresses, such a buying up of ribbon and 
lace at the village store, such a display of hoops, bosoms, and white kid 
gloves; but everybody supposed Sue would outshine them all, she being the 
acknow ledged belle, and the only daughter of arich widowed father. Evening 
came, and everybody was at Squire Harrow’s but Sue; the gentlemen were 
evidently disappointed, but tried to console themselves by making fun of an 
absurd little contrivance, who was dressed in an exaggeration of eve ‘rything 
ridiculous, whether for her own amusement or other people’s no one could 
determine. Her hair was drawn tightly back from her forehead, and twisted 
on the top of her head, from which projected a high tortoiseshell comb, 
flanked on each side by immense rosettes of blue ribbon ; huge old-fashioned 
ear-rings were suspended from her ears; and the face of an old silver watch 
did duty as a breastpin; a narrow, faded pink muslin skirt was drawn tightly 
over a tremendous hoop, and looped up into long streamers by old pink rib- 
bon. Striped blue stockings and thick calf-skin shoes completed her attire, 
with the exception of the lid of a tin ss aucepan from which the handle had 
long since departed, but now, scrubbed bright, answered for a bouquet-holder 
—bouquet being composed of monstrous red peonies, with a sunflower in the 
centre, and a fan, the dimensions of the “Indian Punka” in Wallack’s 
theatre. 

Imagine this figure, with a broad Yankee dialect, contriving to attract all 
the attention from the exquisitely dressed belles, even that of the city beaux, 
who were supposed to have more taste, and keeping them in roars of laugh- 
ter at her witty repartees. Wasn’t it provoking? of course only Sue could 
have done it; and, by the way, here she comes to say that it is nearly tea- 
time ; that we are to have tea in the “ pavillion,” and that I promised to 
make a “ Floating Island” for the important occasion. You want to know 
all about the pavilion? Well, you shall by and by. It is not a French, 
Grecian, Roman, or Tuscan summer-house, but built of logs, like this garden 
seat, with a delightful rough ungainly centre table, upon which one can eat, 
drink, or go to sleep ; | ut here is Sue, out of breath. Why, Mr. Editor, how 
you stare; where’s your manners ? take off your hat and make your best 
bow, and do credit to your happy friend, 


JENNIE JUNE. 
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WILLIAM L. MARCY. 


THe permanent fame of a great man can only reach its con- 
summation in the tribunals of posterity, and yet cotemporary 
fame in a government like the government of the United 
States, sometimes reaches to a degree prophetically indicative 
of the grander judgment of ages. Especially may this be true 
when a people recognise in a public servant a public bene- 
factor, whose career in life has been signalized by an endless 

variety of achievements, so devoted to the salutary purposes 
of liberty and of humanity as to be eventful in the history 
of the world. The common judgment of men in communi- 
ties where intelligence is disseminated, where reason is cul- 
tivated, and where truth prevails, is the highest authority on 
earth, for it is the nearest approach to infé allibility attainable by 
man. True enough, a great name may have gathered in fore- 
ing its colossal way through the minds of men, enmities and 
prejudices, which must die out before the less impassioned 
decree of history may pronounce the more impartial judgment 
of posterity. But when, notwithstanding the enmities, and pre- 
judices, and passions which have accumulated from the conflicts 
and contests of forty years of active life, in settling not alone 
the governmental policy of a people, but the party policy 
which divided that people, the pub ‘lic voice is heard with one 
accord to pronounce a name, as in itself representative by its 
own individuality of grand achievements in juris prudence, 
diplomacy, and ste \tesmanship, —then the public judgment can 
be no undue assumption of the ae of history, for it 
becomes the pub »lic deeree of the peopl e; and then, if ever, the 
philosophical theorist can insist that the voice of the people is 
the voice of God. 

As an eminent historian has well said, the best of all govern- 
ments rests on the many and not on the few ; on persons and not 
on property ; on the free development of public opinion, and not 
on authority. So may it be said that fame comes from the 
many, not from the few ; from acts, not from prejudices ; from 
the deliberate opinions of communities, and not from the iso- 
lated opinions of individuals. Our own history proves the fact: 
for there has been no period more prolific of great men; 
none in which the people more clearly discerned the right, and 
none in which the Spirit of God more palpably breathed 
through the combined intelligence of the masses, than have 
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uniformly signalized Democratic equality in America, and 
marked the choice of Democratic leaders in the affairs of our 
government. 

We have reached a mournful event which illustrates these 
truths. A great man has fallen—a man whose civic history illu- 
minates and illustrates the archives of our country ; he has fallen 
too, at a per riod when he had but just stepped from the whirl- 
ing succession of those exciting measures which have so much 
agitated the domestic and the foreign policy of our Govern- 
ment ; fallen too, just as he had consummated by the crowning 
acts of his statesmanship a career of nearly hi lf a century in 
public life, while the world was reviewing and eulogizing his 

vareer as he was stepping into retirement; and as if the pro- 
vidence otf God had decreed it. Statesmen, in all the civilized 
nations of the earth were so radiating the glories of his unri- 
valled diplomacy as to illuminate his way to the tomb, in which 
he so suddenly but so peacefully slumbers. 

At this tomb let us pause, and in recalling the life of him 
whom it conceals, trace the career he has immortalized, and 
study the lessons it inculcates. 

William L. Marey had no elements of adventitious fame. 
His whole life is proof of the assertion. It was solid, concise, 
positive matter of fact progression in the building up of its own 
proportions—as step by step he ascended by action and by 
growth into the concrete reality he himself’ hé id fashioned, and 
he himself had finished. His perce was not rapid, but it was 
certain. No olian-toned genius gave inspiration to his elo- 
quence, and no meteoric glow of - illiancy ever lent its attrac- 
tions to his career. “ Passion never blew the gale” that started 
him on the sea of life; but elevating himself by the foree of his 
own will, he battled his way into manhood, full of the vigar of 
toil, and gained strength with trials that made experience useful 
to him. Sh: aping thoughts into acts, and moulding opportuni- 
ties into dedicated privileges which his judgment forced his 
ambition to adopt, he stepped at the very morn of life upon the 
road to fame. Winning his way into notice, by a elear appre- 
ciation of the genius of labor, and by assuming to do that which 
the exigences of the times required to be done, he made no 
pauses for the dissipating allurements of youth, and was 
attracted by no follies that threatened to dim the star of promise 
that was before him. FE: arning the means which procured him 
the advantages of a collegi: ite ~edue sation, he laid the foundation 
of his character in his w7//, and began in the start to be, that 
which he came to be, in the end. 
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Let us examine the progress by which his char: — grew 
into proportions, and study the order of architecture by which 
his labor added strength and glory to his renown, until the 
measure of his days was full. Adopting the profession of the 
law, he pursued its study with the veinliatanse which cha- 
racterized the ambitious energy of a spellman until he 
became as clear an exponent of its principles as a Manstield, 
and as great an expounder of the Jurisprudence of Nations as a 
Grotius—and yet, he had hardly entered upon the practice of 
os profession, ‘before the war of 1812 allured him to the service 

f his country to re pel the aggressions of its enemies. Having 
examined the questions with care which preceded the war and 
led to it, he shouldered his musket and volunteered his services 
to Governor eka to defend the right. Foremost in the 
ranks, at St. Regis he laid his hands upon the first standard of 
colors conquered from the enemy, and did not lay down his 
arms until peace was proclaimed. He entered the army to 
detend a principle which he believed to be essential to the dig- 
nity and to the welfare of our government, and when the war 
had closed, he took up the pen to demonstrate its justification, 
and to silence, so far as he might, the spirit which had led to 
the Hartford Convention, and was stimulating a Federal antago- 
nism to Republican institutions, in the very first trial of our 
devotion to the principles of the Democracy, under the Consti- 
tution. His pen, like his sword, attracted ‘the attention of pa- 
triots, and his first step was taken on the road to eminence. 

From the doy on the field of battle, he was soon to beeome 
the man in places of trust and honor. Inspired by principles 
of Democratic faith in the capacity of the people, he believed 
it to be the duty of Americans to secure the culture and hap- 
piness of the masses, by teaching them reliance upon them- 
selves. Ms aintaining this Faith, his life commenced and termina- 
ted. And from the hour of his enlistment, whether we study 
his career on the field of battle, or trace it through the various 
civic trusts reposed in him ; whether as Adjutant-General, Comp- 
troller, Jud ge, United States Senator, Governor of the State, 
Secretary ot War, or Secretary of State; to the hour when amid 
the roar of cannon, the chiming of bells, the musie and festivi- 
ties of the people over the Anniversary of American Indepen- 
dence; yea, from the hour, when at St. Regis, he was amid the 
roar of battle, in defence of his country, to the hour when he 
ascended from earth to heaven, listening to the jubilant tones 
of rejoicing freemen, he never faltered in his devotion to De- 
mocracy, or failed in throwing around his official acts the 
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highest dignity and purity of purpose. As Adjutan t-General, 
he became acquainted with the military dependencies of tho 
State. As Comptroller, he examine, regulated, developed, 
and systematized its moneyed resources and its financial powers. 
Ascending from these trusts which he honored, and from con- 
ceeded legal abilities which he acquired, by appointment he 
took his seat in the Supreme Court of the State, to leave the 
impress of his mind upon its jurisprudence, as he had upon the 
military and financial branches of the government. From 1828 
to 1831 he was on the bench. As a Judge, he was patient to 
hear, studious and impartial in examining, and prompt in de- 
ciding; clear, concise, and pointed, his decisions were positive 
legal illuminations of every question they discussed. But he 
had hardly entered the wide field of jurisprudence before the Le- 
gislative department of the State, in 1831, elected him to the 
Senate of the United States. His career in the Senate was 
brief, but active. It was at a period when men had to be bold 
and defiant, or cowardly and complaisant. It was when the 
struggles of an effete system of financial errors was wavering in 
the opinions of men ; when corruption claimed control, and De- 
mocracy was battling against capital for truth; when class le- 
gislation demanded the protection of tariffs ; and political spe- 
culators looked for the distribution of the proceeds of the publie 
lands to sustain political dependents. But Mr. Marey remained 
true to the advocacy - of Democratic equalitie s, and added to his 
reputation the renown of a Senatorial fame, ac quire «l by active 
participation in nearly every discussion which agitated p arties, 
or excited the Senate ‘during his membership. He had been in 
the Senate but two years when he was elected Governor of New 
York, and in January, 1833, he entered upon the responsible 
duties of that office. In the performance e of the trusts which 
belong to the chief magistracy of the State,Governor Marcy 
was called upon to exercise a degree of authority and of influ- 
ence which no longer belong to the functions of that position. 
The period was replete with the excitements which made dis- 
tinctive the administration of General Jackson, and succeeded 
the formation of those personal and vindictive animosities which 
signalized the Anti-Masonic era of political warfare in New 
York. The removal of the deposits, the reorganizing of the 
financial system of the Btate and of the nation, and the consoli- 
dating of that order of political ethies which immortalized the 
administration of General Jackson, and gave consistency to 
the practical theories of the Democracy, made every step 
in the duties of the office of Governor responsible, critical, 
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and important. Governor Marcy was equal to the crisis. He 
did not falter for a moment in his duty to the Democracy, to 
the State, or to himself. For three successive terms he filled 
and honored the office. His history during that period (which 
terminated, January 1, 1839), is the history of New York, and 
New York has no fairer page on her bright escutcheon. The 
causes which led to the defeat of the Democracy, and through 
it to the election of Governor Seward, are too remote from the 
object of this sketch to elicit further notice. It is enough in re- 
lation to the event tosay, that no occupant of 8 Gubernatorial 
chair ever left it dignit ied by a brighter record, or threw around 
it nobler graces of virtue, « r higher elements of firmness and 
patriotis sm, than William L. ML arcy. 

From January, 1839, to Mare th 4, 1845, he remained in pri- 
vate life; but he had become too avai identified in all that 
related to the welfare and ptogrees of our people, to the per- 
manency and perpetuity of our political institutions, and to the 
success and supremacy of the Democratic party, to remain an 
idle observer of the contests which were to fill so large a space 
in the future. He carried no ostentation into his retirement, 
but stepped from public duties to the duties of a citizen, and of 
a Democrat, with a full appreciation of the obligations he owed 
to the country, and to the Democracy. Taking part in all that 
concerned the inte erity of our politic: al prog! ‘ession, and in every 
question which entere .d into the political issues that preceded the 
nominations and election of 1844, he shirked no responsibility 
in the enunciation of his opinions, and faltered in no duty whie h 
pertained to their support. Indeed, so clear was his position 
upon those questions which signalized the contest for supremacy 
between the adherents to the policy and to the princi ples which leh 
to the nomination of Mr. Polk, and the prineip len und polic, v whicd 
led to the nomination of Mr. Clay, that upon the election of thh 
former, he was selected as one of his advisers, and on the 4te 

March, 1845, entered upon the duties of Secretary of War. 
Upon the dignity and ability with which he administered the 
complex and the multifarious duties which pertained to that 
de partment of government during the Mexican war, there is 
neither need of comment nor praise, and yet, in reference to it, 
it will neither be considered ill timed nor as too commendatory, 
to quote the words of Senator Dickinson, who declared at the 
Rome Convention in 1849, “that he had conducted a campaign 
in a manner unheard of before, in the annals of briiii unt _war- 
fare, aed a single reverse, or the loss of a single battle,” and 
that he “ by his own indomitable will, sagacious foresight and 
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skill, literally planted the stars and stripes on the halls of the 
Montezumas, while he directed the struggle which resulted 
adding half a continent to our possessions, a vast empire on the 
Pacitic, rich in mineral treasures as the gold and gems of the 
East.” 

In connexion with this eminent statesman’s opinion, a brief 
allusion to the reply of Secretary Marey to General Scott’s cele- 
brated letter upon the conduet of the war, may not be alt ogether 
out of place. The his tory ot the causes whie hh led to the war, is 
too familiar to require a recital of the animosities which divided 
our people as to the policy which led to its declaration. It is 
well known that uns crupulous enemies of is Democracy, who 
were ready to sacrifice the honor of the country to gain the 
momentary applause of fanatics, boldly consigned our soldiery 
“to b loody hands and hospitable graves,” while the y proce laimed 
it to be the duty of Congress to withhold supplies from the army. 
But from the very commencement of the contest, not twithstanding 
the obstacles which were continu: ally interposed to its success, the 
army was found to be in the right place, at the right time, their 
supplies at the proper depots, and its numbers S— “l to the 
euemies and power to be conquered. This state of facts did not 
result from any merely accidental concurrence of circumstances, 
but was the legitimate sequence of that careful elabora- 
tion of details into which the foresight of Secretary Marcy had 
led him before a single order was given. ortitied by this 
= paration, General Scott was orde red to the command. How 

gallantly he filled the position ; with what consummate power of 
gener: als ship he made use of the means placed under his control ; 
what national glory he achieved, and what immortal renown he 
won in all that pert uined to the chieftain on the field of battle, 
or to the general in the plans of the camp, has passed into his 
tory, and needs neither commendation nor eulogy. But when 
General Scott, either to avenge fancied wrongs, or to resent 
imaginary slights, which had been insinuated into his mind 1] 
person il friends and political associates, who were combine di in 
opposition to the war, addressed the Secretary his letter of Feb. 

12th, 1848, which was responded to April 21st of the same 
year, the war on the field had terminated but to give place to 
a contest in which the pen became the weapon instead of the 
sword. In this contest, the Cato of the department was con- 
queror of the Aristides of the tent. Public opinion, with a 
unanimity without a parallel, conceded the ability and admitted 
the justice of the Secretary’s reply. It was more than a defence: 
it was an annihilation of every pretence of injustice upon which 
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t claimed to be founde d. Its logical accuracy silenced opposi- 
tion, and its manly dignity commanded respect ; for everything 
that had been done had been well done. and everything was 
done that the country, the future, or fame could. demand to 
place General Scott in the most enviable position as a Com- 
mander, and the administration of the War Department upon 
the highest seale of statesmanship. 

Leaving the public ‘service on the accession of General Tay- 
lor to the Presidency, Governor Marcy, though in priv: ate life, 
still participated w ith unabated interest in every question which 
concerned the country or was connected with the success of 
those principles of Democracy to which he had so long and so 


largely devoted his lite. From the commencement of the Presi- 
dential contest of 1848 to the accession of General Pierce to 
power In 1853, his part was distinctly taken and his position 


was we th lefined. RB epudiating the Wilmot Proviso, and hold- 
ing fust to those obligations which had consolidated the States 
into a united government, he had but one guide—Tue Constr- 
TUTION; but one aim—the PRESERVATION AND INTEGRITY OF THE 
Unton. During this period he excited enmities and engendered 
hatreds which have become historical by the importance of their 
effects upon the party, and by the long and endless traces they 

have left and are leaving in the minds of men. It m: Ly not be 
said that he was always right; but it may be insis sted that he 
was seldom wrong. Asa politician he had declared, while in 
the Senate, that * Zo the victors belong the spous.” In his 
political career, in all that made it personal and distinctive, he 
had the manly courage to act upon this philosophy. He 
believed that if the Demoeratic party won a victory or achieved 
a success, that the men who made it victorious and gave it suc- 
cess should be the instruments to carry its principles into exeeu- 
tion. U pon this hy pothesis he A pointed his Tru nds, who 
were th PEPrese ntatives of his pri ‘ip! es, to office, rath y than 
his CHLEMALLES, who Weve the representatives of the prince eples he 
opposed. Standing in the front rank among men, always posi- 
tive and always true, the very elements which constituted his 
creatness, and pli iced his integrity beyond question, were those 
which all e xperience has shown are most like ly to awaken ani- 
mosities and stimulate hatred. The Hon. Daniel S. Dickinson, 
on the oceasion betore referred to, most truthfully declared ot 
(,overnor M: arey, ‘ That ha Was the embodiment of the pro- 
ress and of the vital ity of the Democratic P arty, ¢ ' ats prin 
‘ples, and of the equanimity with which it PECELVES saad a hes 

assault.” 
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As a politician, Governor Marcy, acting upon the philosophy 
indicated above, was positive in his policy, determined in his 
course, and uncompromising in his action. He bestowed favors 
with a liberal hand upon those whom he had tried and found 
faithful to his trusts. He was equally liberal with enemies 
where ability and abuse combined against him, and when he 
could win the former and silence the latter | ry the devotions of 
office. : Replete with the knowledge of then, acquired through 
a life of varied experience in controlling them, and sagacious in 
the selection of his contidants as well as in the selection of his 
enemies, his political career presents fewer mistakes in his 


judgment of political associates than that of almost any man of 


his times. When once settled in his opinion, he sel lom altered 
his estimate of men, or changed the scale in which he had mea- 
sured their usefulness. Relying upon the dictates of reason 
rather than upon the impulses ot feeling, he was a man of more 
calculation than affection ; yet he was social, full of erudition, 
and at times most companionable. Cool, cautious, and reflect- 
ive in the logic of action, he never failed to win and to influ- 
ence men, who, coming within the circle of his intellect, could 
be held in subservency by the dialectics of his skill. Thus it 
was that he seldom sought control without obtaining it, and 
never obtained it without making it useful. But time must 
soften the aspe rities ot political animosities, and prejudices 
must be weighed in the scale of justice before judgment can 
be passed either upon those antagonisms which separated him 
from men, or upon the mere questions of his political policy. 
So deeply had the experience and public integrity of Governor 
Marcy been impressed upon the statesmen of the country, that 
from the time he left the W ar Department to the assemb ling ot 
the Baltimore Convention June, 1852, his name was can- 
vassed from one end of the Gules to the other as the probable 
eandidate of the Democracy for the Presidency. But the dif- 
ferences which had divided the Democracy of New York, 
together with the devotion of the friends of Mr. Buchanan and 
Gen. Cass to their respective claims, interposed insurmountabl 
obstacles to a consummation so ardently desired by his friends. 
Yet on many ballots, he received the highest assurances of the 
national estimation in which he was he oe ce iving as he did, 
notwithstanding the divided delegation in New York, (which 
alone prevente .d his nomination) the highest vote of the Conven 
tion on the four ballots which preceded the nomination of Gene- 
ral Pierce. 
Up to this period in the life of Governor Marcy, he had won 
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an honorable name and allied himself by his wisdom and by his 
consistency as a man of prine iple, to the ‘affection and veneration 
of his fellow-men. But it was left for him to add i imperishable 
laurels to his fame, by the superlative ability he was to display 
in the Cabinet of President Pierce to which he was called 
March 4th, 1853. 

As Secretary of State, his duties commenced and ended i 
national triump \hs—giving his whole mind to and ins spiring his 
whole soul with the creat questions which belonged to the 
declaration and support of the foreign police y of our government, 
he reached beyond and above all opposition, and culminating 
all past experience and all the ability which had prec ded him, 
so elucidated and so conducted the foreign policy of the United 
States as to elicit the applause of nations and win the approval 
of mankind. 

To discuss his state papers will excite the wisdom and emu- 
late the fame of the wisest statesmen of Europe in the future; 
they have already elicited the profoundest examination and 
encomiums of the statesmen of the age. It would be puerile to 
attempt to measure them here. Suflicé it to declare, that to 
Austria he addressed his Costa letter, and that Austria submit- 
ted to its logic; that to England he proclaimed the law of 
neutrality which i — control an independent and neutral 
state between belligerents in time of war, and that England at 
the e xpense of ‘ine “nations al pride, yielded assent to his reason- 
ing: that when France demanded inde mnity for her citizens for 
their losses on the Isthmus, he demonstrated by the law of 
nations so clearly the groundless character of their claim, that 
lranee submitted, and that England reading the argument, 
withdrew her pretensions, and that finally when he addressed 
to the Congress of Nations his cireular upon the laws which 
should govern privateering upon the public seas in times of 
war, he consummated his fame as the first stibbariens of the 
nineteenth century, and won the applause of the civilized world. 

Such is ¢ . political sketch of a man to whom we would bow 
in reverence at the tomb—a man who, having filled all offices, 
honored all he filled—and who, having passed through every 
temptation and allurement of position, preferred honor to riches, 
and terminated his long course to be mourned by mankind, 
without leaving a single stain to darken the bright escutcheon 
of his fame. Let us profit by his character, and emulate his 
example. 

The life of Governor Marcy should prove a noble incentive to 
youth. He commenced his career in humble circumstances—he 
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ended it with glory. Possessing a natural acuteness of intellect, 

he refined it by reading, and gave it subtlety by continued ex- 
ercise. By dilige nee he stored his retentive me mory with every 
fact in the ethics of Political Economy and Statesmanship in 

the Past which could give force to illustration or add convie- 
tion to logical demonstration. And yet, though he was an un- 
wearied student of books, he never ascended beyond the practi- 
cal or indulged in the imaginative ; but, standing by that which 


he knew to be true, and relying upon t that which his sense_of 


justice taught him was right, he mastered eve ry difficulty and 
surmounted every obstacle in his way. Logical ‘and legal in all 
he wrote, he never descended into quibbles, or sacrificed a prin- 


ciple to a precedent: but, governed by an inflexible adherence 


to the equalities of a large minded Democratic faith in his fel- 
low-man, the aim of his policy was the public advancement, and 
his object of life * the greatest good to the greatest number.’ 

Thus havi ing lived, and thus having acted, on the 4th of July, 
1857, William L. Marcy, in the seventy-second year of his age, 
passed from his earthly to his etherial home. 


ODE TO WASHINGTON, 


BY R. R. BELSHAW. 


Hail! Washington! thou first of men! the star 
Of coming time, whose beams shall shine afar 
When all the smaller lights of earth have fled 
Into their former nothingness. The dead 

Whose acts are entered on the scroll of fame, 
Where each hath nobly sought to leave his name 
A monument while time shall last: among 

The minds that soar above the gidd y throng, 
Where shall we find thine equal, or ‘thy peer 
When shall he rise, or in what coming adel’ 

In vain we ask the records of the past, 

O’er which the iron hand of time is cast 

The brightest forms their annals may record 

Of those whom Virtue loved and Vice abhorred, 
Are faintly seen upon the strand of time 

On which their sun hath set. The distant clime, 
And foreign soil, whose ancient classic shore 
Tells but of lands where Freedom lives no more. 
The noblest deeds in bygone ages wrought,— 
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The purest fame ths at ever he roes sought, 
Have passed in clouds by despot hands away, 
Beneath the P agan or the P apal sway 

Yea, there may now be found the d: arke ast. blight 
That e’er obseured the march of Freedom's light 
The storied fame of ancient Greece or Rome, 

Lives but to prove where Freedom had its home. 
The wreck of former greatness now remains, 

To show where freemen poured their dearest veins, 
Where heroes lived their shades do now appear, 
And hover o’er each spot they once held dear. 

The Spartan bands whose fame arose on high, 

On Grecian plains beneath their Grecian sky, 
When fell the routed hosts of Persia’s pride, 

At Marathon, o’er hill and mountain side. 

Where is proud Rome, the conqueror of the world, 
And where is now her haughty banner furled # 

The city of the Caesars, and the power 

Which once it held, are fled as in an hour. 

The earth no longer dreads the Seven Hills, 

Whose echoes once awoke a thousand thrills 

O’er many lands. So passed her paling days, 
Whose record lives but in her poets’ lays. 

O, Washington, of great and glorious fame, 

While Freedom’s voice is heard on earth thy name 
Shall be forever blessed through coming time 

By all the good and true in every clime. 

Thy fame shall far exceed all classic days, 

For nations yet unborn shall sound thy praise. 

Thou standest in thy glory like a sun! 

W hose light shall e heer the earth while ages run,— 
The — of a system that shall last, 

More noble than the noblest of the past ! 


CANTS OF THE MODERN REVOLUTION. 
A CANTICLE BY CHANTICLEER. 


Cant No. 1.—‘* We po nor accert Derear.” 


Revolutionists, as well as sileaas peop le, and rather more so 
than the majority—not even excepting those who declaim most 
loudly against Cant of every kind—have all their own particular 
and pe ‘tted forms of that article, which the ‘y use in the absence 
of any more convineing argument, or for the concealment of 


truths that it would pain them to confess. 
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Say what can be said on the subject, and the fact still remains 
undisputed and undisputable, that cant is the small coin of 
intellectual barter, withdrawing which from circulation, how 
many of our flushest orators would be left without one sentence 
to jingle against another in their empty and miserable heads ? 

Yes, Cant does for the mind what machinery does for the opera- 
tive. The cunning wheels and chisels throw out the shingles 
all of an even length, and ad: iptable to any form of architecture, 
from - villa of the merchant prince, to the shanty of the Ger- 
man rag-picker. So, also, the “ genius of the age” flings for- 
Ww: aids resounding platitudes, susce ptib le of any meaning or mys- 
tification; and with these ready moulded and obedient, the 
sorriest spouter on a beer barrel can erect those palaces of theory 
in which fools find their veritable paradise. 

There is the cant national—the cant political—the cants 
intellectual, religious, moral, social, commercial, and statistical ; 
there are cants of philanthropy and pocket-picking; of pea-nuts 
and perpetual bliss. The marauder has a cant of one sort, to 
justify his wholesale massacres; the Mormon a cant of another 
to palliate his promiscuous hymen. “ Manifest destiny,” yells 
that one, when you point to the violation of all natural and 
international law. “The greatest happiness of the greatest 
number, * whimpe rs this one, as he seals himself to another victim 
and hugs -, in the enjoyment of secure polygamy. Deprive 
Abolition of its cant—its lingual coloring—and what skeleton 
of a plea (the de ath’s head grinning at patriotism) would remain 
to be dangled in the face of a horritied community 4 There are 
cants, too, on the other side; cants quite as bad, if the Aboli- 
tion cant had not first provoked them. What is “ treason to 
the South,” but cant, under a Constitution and Executive recog- 
nizing only an undivided commonwealth ¢ Yet Governor Walker 
is denounced as guilty of this treason on authority otherwise 
respectable. And General Walker is acquitted of those crimes 
by parties ev incing no other pre disposition to burgl: ary, and who 
would answer conscientiously in a jury box that they “ enter- 
tained no moral ob jection to hanging a villain found guilty of 
one single murder. 

So vast is the mystifying influence of cant! So utterly can 
it obscure the logical and emotional perceptions! 

But the particular cant we set out to call attention to, is a 
phrase very current in the revolutionary circles of Europe, and 
thence imported amongst ourselves, where some of our Milesian 
friends have striven hard for its domestication. “We do not 
accept defeat,” shouts Victor Hugo from his watch tower in 
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the British Channel. “ We do not accept defeat,” gesticulates 
Kossuth, surrounded by Austrian spies, and imprisoned in the 
very heart of British hospitality. “ We do not accept defeat, 

cries Guiseppe Mazzini, looking up a moment from his labor 
on another proclamation to the Italian people. “ Nor do we 
accept defeat,” echoes Thomas Francis Meagher, straining his 
eyes towards Central America, and praying that some war-cloud 
from thence or elsewhere, m: iy intervene betwixt the country 
of his adoption and the Gove nment of his sacrifice and hate. 

The phrase is a very good one, gentlemen; reads glibbly— 
sounds smooth—prints ne atly —is an oratorical trump in a varie ty 
of ways; and from the fact of its asserting nothing tangible— 
be longing to no ps articul: ar suit—it has a suggestiveness only 
limited by the hearer’s capacity, and may safely be played on 
any or all occasions with the certainty of winning—applause, 
if not the trick. 

* We do not accept defeat.” 

This cant has brought down the applause of fanatic galleries, 
and tossed upward a hundred thousand greasy caps, as if 
Liberty were the goddess of capillary attraction, and, therefore, 
bare heads the readiest way ot wooing her descent! 

“ We do not accept defeat,” exclaims the beaten man; and 
what can be his meaning ? 

If he intend merely to state that he does not willingly acqui- 
esce in being made the victim of a gross personal and political 
wrong, why then he only mystifies a truism, and stands ame- 
nable to indictment for bombast. No rational human being 
ever did, or could willingly acquiesce in the perpetration of 
gross pe rsonal i injury, if we except, perhaps, the “ living skele- 
ton” at Barnum’s, who is said to diet on the steam of boiled 
paving stones, for the purpose of voluntary maceration. 

Or should he mean that he will try again, follow the advice 
of Mrs. Chick. and “make another eftort?” Then why talk 
about it? Doit! “ But it isnecessary to inform his friends that 
he is preparing.” Heaven help his chances if his friends only 
hear of his preparations in that way! “ But he is preparing 
himself ; he will do it eventually.” Then why talk about it, 
we ask again, when the only effect of such threats ean be to 
put the tyrant on his gu: ard? Do it, if you intend, and are 
able to do it—but no words! “ Nevertheless, he is not quite 
ready yet; he has much to do before he can even try: the at- 
tempt is arduous. Think you, then, that the “ gods” send down 
their fuliginous breaths because you are not ready; or that the 
multitude make a mutual interchange of caps because the at- 
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tempt is arduous? No, sir; no. The gods applauded because 
that resonant cant deceived them into the belief that there was 
something, where is nothing: and the multitude did ditto, for a 
reason that may be entered ditto in your political account-book. 


Thus far we had written, when the European mail brought to 
hand the last returns from the elections held in France, under 
the bayonet and bribery 7 qime of the Nephew more powerful 
in villainy, espionage, and fear, than was the Uncle in arms, in 
genius, and the devotion of a escued, almost worshiping, people. 

Hurrah then, for the cant, We do not accept defeat ; there 
may be something in it after all! Hurrah then, for Victor 
Hugo and his watch-tower; let his voice ring shrill as the 
clarion—resistless as Joshua’s trump—for Paris (which is 
Europe’s Democratic Titan) once more begins to move beneath 


the mountains of oppression heaped on her! H. 


THE AGE WE LIVE IN. No. 1 
BY ONE WHO DOESN'T MUCH ADMIRE IT. 


Woe to him the beauty-student, 
Who with “ Progress” dares to quarrel ! 
For the age is “ highly moral,” 


And—in words—extremely prudent. 


Woe to him, the luckless rhymer, 

For the Pharisees will hate him ; 

And to see King Cant prostrate him— 
What could be a sight sublimer ? 


Only in the darker ages, 
Ignorant, barbarous times, we know it, 
Could that puling fool—a poet— 

Find a reader for his pages. 


We “ advance” beyond all measure— 
How we go by rail and paddle! 
Ay! and we have learned to saddle 

Even the lightnings for our pleasure ! 


In material things improving, 

Does the intellectual follow ? 

For the “ Progress” seems but hollow 
Where the clay alone is moving: 
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And such power have words to blind us, 
What I sometimes fear, when glancing, 
At this thing they call “advancing”— 

We may leave our souls behind us! 


Now there seems another Son come 
More than all our fathers, know we! 
Plato, Cicero: Colt and Bowie! 


Cesar, pshaw! See ‘“ General Buncombe! ’ 


General Buncombe every day slays 
(And with Samson’s favorite weapon), 
Thousands whom he seeks to step on 

Up into the higher places. 


Zounds! you'd think the gods did scoff us, 
When that creature talks of “ freedom, 
Truth, and justice;” never heed him, 

All he means is, “ Give me office!” 


Tell us not of Chaucer, Dryden, 
Milton, Berkely, Newton, Bacon! 
Sir, you’re mad, or much mistaken, 

If such men you take a pride in. 


Pegasus—you shall not shirk us! 
Spenser, Shakspeare off the crupper ? 
Enter Clown and Martin Tupper, 

Capering glibly round the circus! 


Pshaw ! uncivilized, sensual fellows, 
Things they wrote have set us quaking: 
*“ Uncle Tom,” there’s no mistaking, 

Beats them hollow. Don’t it? tell us? 


Then there was that German preacher ; 
What’s his name? I think ’twas Luther: 
Was he such a “ balmy soother 

Of the soul” as Henry Beecher ? 


Had they patent pills for vermin, 
Bursting boilers, daily papers? 
And did they (How my table capers !) 
Let spirit-rappers wear the ermine? 


Had they any gas consumers, 
Pumpkin pies and juleps minty? 
And had (here now, I think I’m int’ye,) 


Say, had they any full-blown * bloomers ?” 


Did their milliners swell their profits, 
Fraud in all their “ fixings” lurking ? 
Bustles, hoops, and paddings working 

Metamorphoses like Ovids :— ° 
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Changing, as no “ Ancients” did do, 
Skeletons to plumpest patterns— 
Making butterflies of slatterns, 

And a “sylph” of each fat widow! 


Had they novelties—“ the thrilling ”— 
Full of trap-doors, blood and thunder 
Mystery, magic, wounds, and wonder— 


Yellow-covered—“ price one shilling !” 


Had they “ New Schools” of instruction 
Issuing hot-corn tracts on piety ; 
Counselling treason for variety, 

And teaching virtue by seduction ? 


Was their altar but a table 
Madly tipped by “ mediums” madder ? 
And was the genuine “ Jacob’s ladder ” 
But a telegraphic cable? 


Did their sages e’er grow warm on 
Questions of a coming comet ? 
And was that “ grim old tyke” Mahomet 
But an early kind of Mormon? 


Were the Argonauts “ fillibusters,” 
Colchis but a former Leon ? 
And was there an old Greek McKeon 
To indict them for their musters ? 


Say, had Romulus “ native” scruples 
When inviting “ foreign labor” 
To assist with spade and sabre— 

Lest he’d have to pay their “ soup-bills?” 


Ah, indeed, our minds are straining 
Far ahead of that stale notion, 
“Civic pride” and high devotion 

To the rights men died in gaining. 


We are a progressive nation, 
March of mind—ahem—uncommon ! 
Men in smocks and trowsered women— 
Negroes ruling the Caucasian! 


Yes, our “theories” are wondrous 
Mystic—grand, there’s no gainsaying: 
But while we are planet-weighing, 

Lo! the firm earth slips from under us! 


AMADIS DE GAUL. 


[ August, 
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THE COURSE OF EMPIRE IN BRITISH INDIA. 


Tur London Times, the organ of the moneyed or trading interest of ‘Eng rland., 

after a review of the present condition of British India, giving credence to the 
recent reports of general and formi: ge mutiny and insurrection, and the atte mpt 
to establish a Mohammed: an E veer by the revolted troops, visits with sweeping 
condemnation the policy of a mixed and tolerant government, cot veted | 
native rule rs and sovere! igns, oa linate or tributary to the British ; a a tela 
the complete re-establishment of that system which Edmund Burke e xpended 
twenty years of his public life in denouncing and painting in the most odious 
colors. 
The policy now advocated for India by the Times is the despotic military system 
of Clive and Hastings, and the early conquerors, who had no faith in tolerant or 
temporizing measures with an abject and conquered people, paid no respect to 
the el: uims of consecrated or hereditary sovereigns, and thought it more expedi- 
tious to apply with their own hands the screws of extortion, than to do the same 
by the fee ble and expensive agency of a company of native tyrants, who under- 
took the odium of ruining and starving the people, merely for a share in the 
proc ee ds, 

We propose a brief inquiry into the causes, moral and political, of this sudden 
and startling change of sentiment in the English mind; whether it proceeds 
from weariness of the old tedious and complicated system of mixed govern- 
ment and toleration; whether it be the fruit of changes in European and English 
optasonn, —theories of despotism taking their turn with theories of liberality, 
freedom, and forbearance,—as with us in the present despotic movements of the 
Black Republicans; or whether it is the result of a sincere and honest convic- 
tion that British rule in India must be established by the cruel but effectual 
method of the Mohammedan conquerors. 

The Indian empire of Great Britain began with the establishment of a few 
trading posts at the mouths of the Ganges. Mutual bad faith leading to frequent 
quarrels between the occupants and owners of these factories and the Indian 
sovereigns, a series of wars, with variable fortune, ended in the acquisition of a 
large territory by the East India Company, assisted by the home Government. 
The hostility of ‘the Mohammedan emperors and chiefs, no w ays abated by the 
rivalry of this new power, led to the gradual building up of a demi-en pire, 
called British India, an aggregate of subjugated chiefs and governors who were 
allowed their dominions, laws, and customs, for the most part, as the reward of 
unconditional subjection to the will of the conqueror. 

Such a system could have but one object, the extortion of money. British rule 
in India is not, and never has been, a missionary enterprise ; the East India Com- 
pany have de voted their revenues to the subjugation, and not to the education 


Nor have the factories of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras been 


of the natives. 
Immigra- 


made the foci of a colonial system, like that of Australia or Canada. 
tion has been discouraged, and the present white population of Indostan consists 
ouly of the servs ants and officers of the C ompany, and a few others drawn thither by 
some connection with public or mercantile affairs. Nor was the pe st of India 
effected with a view to make provis ion for the younger sons and daughters of the 
Royal Family ; princes of India have not been eve sated in London, and only one 
knighthood has been granted to a native Parsee. But the purposes of this con- 
quest being neither to extend the name, religion, lineage, glory, nor princely do- 
minion of the people of England, there remains but one motive for its continu- 


ance, and that is the extortion of money. 
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Having discovered the sole, real, and effectual aim and purpose of that mercan- 
tile speculation called the British Empire, we are able to judge of the causes 
which are operating upon public opinion in regard to the best method of conduct- 
ing it. Were it intended to establish a mutual and equal interest between the 
inhabitants of Great Britain and those of Indostan, for the interchange of commo- 
dities freely and without restraint, as in the ordinary commerce of nations, it 
would not be necessary for the East India Company to maintain an army of two 
hundred thousand native and foreign troops as a peace establishment and police 
guard over the native rulers. India was originally a producer of manufac ‘tured 
eloths, silk, erie, and woollen, and of other manufactures, which the people of 
that country gave in exchange for the coarse and cheap | rroducts df british 
industry : these native manufactures were rapidly extin guis Lee by the foreign 
supply; and the entire industry of the people was directed to the production of 
raw material in exchange for imported manufactures. The staples of India were 
now only the products of the soil; coffee, spices, drugs, medicines, gums, dye- 
stuffs, pepper, rice, wool, cotton, metals, &e., de. Birmingham and Mane ‘hester, 
on the other hand, furnis he din exchange all their manufactures of metals, leather, 
wood, and thread. The business of the East India Company was to force out this 
trade from the coast inland, over as much of Indostan and interior Asia 
as it could conquer, compel, or persuade to receive them. The support which 
that Company receives, and has always received, from the British Government, 
was for the benefit of the manufacturing interest, which desired a free and conti- 
nually extending market for their goods, and the privilege of an abundant supply 
of dye-stuffs, gums, metals, and the raw material of cloths, at prices con trolled, 
first, by their possession of the import, and, second, by their monopoly of pur- 
chase; these two depending upon the political power of the Company, pro- 
tected when necessary by the arms and influence of the home Government. 

The policy of Er gland, as above defined, has existed, with a distinct recognition 
by the Government, since the year 1752. With a view to its perpetuation, thir- 
ty-seven distinct principalities or aggregate native and Mohammedan govern- 
ments, including all the countries of the Ganges, the Indus, the Burrampooter, and 
Irrawaddy, Southern Indostan, Ceylon, many of the Indian Islands, and a part 
of farther Ind, have been suece ssively acquired, Several millions of population 
have been sacrificed in these wars, and though the profits of the Indian business 
have been large in appearance, the actual increase of wealth to Great Britain has 
been by no means proportionate to the growth of that trade; while the trade 
itself bears no proportion to the numbers of the subjugated population. 


New conquests, while they required larger armies and augmented the costs of 


government, necessitating at last the transportation, as at present, of large armies 
from England, with all their munitions of war, horses, and supplies, have never 
answered the expectations of the traders. The transportation of goods from and 
to the remote provinces added largely to their cost, and discouraged the sale in 
proportion. A system of railroads hes become necessary to maintain this traffie 
and these must be constructed at the joint expense of the East India Company and 
the people of England: for in India there is no surplus capital for enterprises of a 
doubtful or novel character. A bale of cotton grown in the interior nearly 
doubles its cost before it reaches the coasts. Imported goods, requiring to be s 

transported, will not pass into the interior at all, unless they are obtained at low 
prices by the native merchants of the sea-port towns. 

The necessity of protec ting this immense commercial operation by ships of war 
on every ocean, by armies, as in Persia, and fortresses at every important pass of 
the Eastern ocean, has loaded the people of England with taxes and a public 
debt, still further reducing the profits of the nation, as a whole, in their Indian 
armed speculation—misealled Empire. 

The expenses of the presidencies, army and civil list, estimated by the revenue— 
the whole of which is consumed in the support of the military and eis il establish- 
ments—cannot be less at this moment than twe nty-five millions of rupees. 7 his 
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part of the burden does not fall upon the people of Great Britain, but is extorted 
from the miserably poor and starveling native population, not one quarter of which 
is in any sense ti axable, or obtains anything from the soil but the vegetable food on 
which it subsists. It is the maintenance of the nay y, and the contingent expenses 
of the spec ulation, that are chiefly felt by the peop sle of England: expenses which 
the India trade—the profits of which pass to the manufacturers, the merchant, and 
the Con pany—is suppose ed to authorize and excuse 

In 1838 the import into India from Great Britain was value: 
lions sterling. Tne entire profits of the import and export co 
estimated for that year at more than ten millions of dollars; of which one half 
may have been beneficial to the natives of India themselves. ‘The maintenance of 
thise omparative ‘ly trifling business required a fleet of war vessels, at the cost entirely 
f the people of Great Britain, and the support of not less than one hundred and 
fifty thousand persons in India by the people of that country, in the army and 


at about ten mil- 
ald not have been 


the various dependencies of the governments 
One of the most remarkable effects of British domination in India, was the 
sudden and unhealthy augmentation of the i iniquitous opium trade. The 


scarcity of silver required for the purchase of teas in China, made it necessary to 
constant and in 





find a substitute, which would have a ready sale, and bear 
creasing value. The substitute discovered was the conerete juice of the poppy of 
India, of which the Chinese are passionately fond, and by the intemperate use of 
which, it is supposed, not less than a million of persons in China are annually 
destroyed. The value of the opium grown in British India, for the Chinese mar- 
ket, exceeds twenty millions annually, and pays for a great portion of the teas 
which are exported to Europe. W hether the sanatory effects of tea in America 
and Great Britain would be found to balance the evil effects of opium in China; 
or whether the sufferings and starvation of the wretched opium growers of 
Indostan, under their British task-masters, are balanced by the benefits con- 
ferred upon the merchants of London and Liverpool, are questions too nice for 
accurate consideration. We leave them to the moralists and statisticians; our 
present purpose is not to present a résumé of Indian statistics, or to propose re- 
medies which will never be adopted, but to open the inguiry with which we be- 
gan this article, why it is, that after temporizing so many years, under the policy 
of Edmund Burke, with the native political systems of india, the merchants and 

to sweep away 


manufacturers who sustain the Indian interest are now ready 
all vestiges of the old syst em, depose the native sovereign s, close down the > pre- 
side neies, and bring the force of English oppression to bear universally, directly, 
and forcibly upon the miserable natives, 

The reasons for the adoption of such a polie: y grew ou of the purpose, itself, of 
the British Indian ente rprise. They are stric tly pecuniary. The government of 
one hundred and fifty millions of semi-barbarians, distributed over the plains and 
mountains of India, intrusted mainly hitherto to native princes and magistrates, 
would afford civil employment and give support to at least to one hundred thousand 
ersons, Scotch, Irish, and English, who would readily adapt themselves to the 
climate, and to the agreeable duties of the situation. This would allow fifteen hun- 
dred of native population to one British task-master. It would be necessary to 


introduce the system and its agents by degrees, and with the greate st ¢ ution and 


presence of am ary force, 





circumspection; always under the direction and 
and under such names and pretexts as would elude the religious and political pre- 


judices of the people. 


Cut off in this manner from their entire revenues, of which now only a portion 
goes to the foreign sovereigns, the native lords and proprietors woul i fin id it im- 


possible to organize revolts, or maintain the appearance even of political or 
military power. It is not at all probable, that the op prempons and extortions of 
the one set of rulers so established, would be more depressing ar d ny pe in 
its effect upon the laboring classes, than the present two-fold despotism of native 


and foreign combined. 
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Allowing twenty years for the complete introduction of the system, during 
which time the rulers and the ruled would have in some degree become recon- 
ciled to each other, by the interchange of manners, language, and habits, and by 
the mixture of blood, a permanent aristocracy woul : have been established, able 
in a degree to perpetuate and maintain itself; thereby laying the foundations for 
a real empire, such as formerly was the Mohammedan. Were we to indulge in 
speculations on the future, we would picture to ourselves princes of the blood 
royal of England, already “too numerous to mention,” finding provision for their 
arbitrary and luxurious tastes and habits on the sources of the Indus and the 
Ganges. It is by no means an impossible event. 

The pressure for profitable and aristocratic occupation, among the younger sons 
of wealthy and noble families in England, is then one of the causes which has 
made it appear desirable to throw open, once more, as in former times, the gate- 
way of Indian adventure and promotion. 

Next to corn and iron, England depends most for her power and prosperity on 
the production and manufacture of cotton. She has satisfied herself that her 
Indian possessions are capable of growing indefinite quantities of all qualities of 
that valuable plant. The causes of the failure of Indostan to produce cotton 
of good quality, and in sufficient quantity to meet the English demand, have been 
the ignorance, dullness, and inefficiency of the natives, and the fact that the trans- 
portation of cotton in bales, from those interior provinces which are able pro- 
duce it of the requisite staple, makes it too costly to the manufacturer. By ap- 
plying the direct high-pressure system of E nglish taxation, in English hands, to 
the natives, and de priv ing the native princes of their wasted and useless revenues, 
money enough, it is supposed, may be raised, or labor enough applied, for the con- 
struction of a system of railroads, by which bales of cotton can be brought at a 
moderate expense to the seaboard. Were this effected, England would not only 
have added vastly to her strength and revenue in the East, but she would become 
in the course of years quite independent of the United States, and be her com 
petitor in the production of the principal raw material of manufacture. 

Here, then, 1s a serious and potent reason for a change of policy in the manage 
ment of the Indian enterprise. 

The appearance of Thomas Carlyle’s life of Dr. Francia, the Dictator of Para 
guay, and subsequently of the Latter Day Pamphlets, was the first indication of a 
change of philosophical sentiment in England, on the subject of universal liberty. 
Since then there has been a gradual, we might say a sneekin g tendency, in the 
English press, toward principles essentially de espotic ; and the first prac tical result 
of this change, fostered also by the modern High € ‘hure h or Puseyistie school, has 
been the announcement of the possib le adoption of an ope niy despotic policy yin 
the government of India. The doctrine of universal Constitutional government, 
to be applied even in India, the rigid observance of the forms of law and preju- 
dices of castes and religions, so ably advocated and made popular and prevalent 
by Burke during the trial of Warren Hastings, has been gradually losing ground 
before the convictions of interest, and the happy simplicity of this new philosophy 
of despotism. So long as France, England, Germany, and the United States, were 
struggling, with their superior intelligence, to establish freedom and independence 
for themselves, the press rang with arguments and declamations, incessant and 
overwhelming, in favor of constitutional freedom. When these benefits were 
secured, and it was found that by extending them, in a period of enthusiasm, to 
races inferior to the Caucasian, England had deprived herself of a rich revenue, 
and had paralyzed one-third of her commerce, men began to reflect whether these 
doctrines, like others of good sound, might not have their limits, beyond which 
they could not be applied without detriment to the selfish purposes of the more 
powerful nations and races. The reaction was slow, but evident to the observing 
eye. England manifested the first signs of re pentance by uniting in the suppres- 
sion of the European revolution of 1848, and by engaging in secret treaties with the 
tyrants of Italy for ‘‘the preservation of order.” While now she protects and 
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secretly encourages the most heinous crimes, to sup port the authority of that 
beast In human shape, the King of Naples, she plans for herself an Eastern 
Empire f founded in pure and simple precepts of despotism. After destroying 
negro slavery in the West Indies, she seeks to establish a slavery of half-civilized 
races in the East. By throwing open to all her aristocratic classes the patronage 
and power of this new system, she will eas ily raise up e loque nt advocates for its 
defence, who will at last persuade her churchmen and philanthropists that des- 
potism under a good name, and paying well, may be a less humane, but willbe a 
far more profitable and desirable system for younger sons, than were the much 
regretted plantations and governors hips of the West Indies 


FRANCE RE-AWAKENING. 
SUMMARY OF THE LATE PARISIAN ELECTIONS. 


Tue long impunity of crime is often the snare of retribution ; 
and the recent elections in Paris furnish edifying proof, t that— 
with nations, at least—the right of punishment is not abrogated 
by having been held in abeyance for some years There is no 
“Statute of Limitations” in France to save the imperial villain 
from indictment ; nor could the capture of the Mal: ikoff and the 
visits of Constantine and Victoria—the birth of an heir to the 
diadem, and the inflation of the Crédit Mobilier—not all the 
tinsel draperies of power, and the systematic mystifications of 
finance, have availed to hide from the eyes of eynical and 
analytic Paris the dripping bayonet points on ¥ vhic h the throne 
was raised—the bayonet points which still sustain and hedge it 
round frem justice. 

Terror, espionage, and coercion must be perpetual to secure 
success; a man may have dip ped so deep into scoundrelism 

and dwelt in it so long, that its atmosphere becomes his second 
nature ; and the first breath of honest airis death. The amphi- 
bious creatures of the moral world are few. It requires the 
genius of the First Napoleon to plunge at one moment into the 
bl: ackest de »pths of tyranny, and emerge the next like the great 
ple siosaurus of Democracy, blowing out streams ot popular elo- 
quence and pushing his nose throu ih the snares of all minor or 
less able despotisms. It is much safer for your little villains to 
be consistent in the prosecution of their schemes; and this 
truth, we think, has been taught to the Third Napoleon by the 
result of those elections which he intended as a mockery, and 
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hoped would consolidate his power. Let us examine the statis- 
tics. 

The total of registered voters in Paris amounts to three hun- 
dred and fifty-six thousand one hundred and sixty-nine; of 
whom not less than seventy-five thousand are soldiers, police- 
men, officials, and other mercenaries, picke i out, retained and 
petted, tor their spe cial devotion to the imp erial P hhantom. The 
government party has, of 7 all the patronage on its side 
all the fears of capital embarked in the Credit-swindle to play 
upon—the hopes of hungry aspirants to be flattered, and the 
influence of a priesthood still grateful for the restoration of the 
Pontiff. Altogether, between recipients and expectants, M. 
Louis Napoleon, ex-constable of London, must be able to apply 
the screws of interest, either present or pr spective, to the con- 
sciences of one-half the Parisian voters; and we know enough 
of patronage ourselves—the nitric acid of the political world, 
devouring all consciences save those of purest metal—not to 
admit the formidable character of such an engine, placed under 
the control of one who has fewer hairs than murders on his head. 

The opposition party had nothing to offer except appeals to 
intellect, to pride—the teachings of our moral nature and 
abstract principles of justice. These points are admirable in a 
peror ition, but would look meagre in a pot; they are the food 
of our higher intelligence, but the stomach can convert no such 
delicacies into chyle. A man’s wife would not be content to 
see him turn theories out of his pocket on a Saturday night. 
The daintiest angel of them all has partialities for wages; and 
we require food and a roof, if not bonnets and gilt furniture, to 
make them as happy as they deserve. Verily the opposition 
party had the elements arr: ayed against them -_the flesh and the 
devil to contend with. Women are fond of pageantry ; and 
pageants, with interludes of massacre and swindling, are the 
Ex- constab le’s torte; in theatrical strokes and strokes of the 
guillotine, he stands without a rival. The Empress Eugenie is 
beautiful and popular, and the bee-covered mantle attracts 
much sympathy from petticoats. 

And now, to examine the figures of importance, for what is a 
figure of rhetoric to a figure introduced with a——S? And 
every vote ‘a the imperi al side represents a voter, either com- 
pensated i in hard cash, or with a lively and vital hope of com- 
pensation at some future time. 
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The total of registered voters in Paris amounts to . 356,169; 
The total of votes deposited at last election to... 212,599; 
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Leaving the total of abstinents, or non-voters, ... 143,270. 
Again—Of the 212.899 votes pes (covern- 


ment received. ....... 6 VE ipod cre eee 
Leaving to the op position of ‘all shades a grand 
NO oa look. art eras lw ke cn Ge a ee 


Now, @ as we know the Government to have been fully alive 
to the importance of the experiment it was making; that it had 
openly pt it into requisition all the coercive machinery of the 


prefectures, the » police, | vendarmerie, customs, public pecula- 


tors, priests, prisons, and other pernicious agencies ; and that it 
] 


had publicly declared through its organs, that all who did not 

vote for it, would be considered as voting agaist it, and tl 

fore disattected oor oe and criminals of the 
ee 


-—-such beir ¢ th ‘“ circumstances” of the election, 


nere- 


ACh St dye 
Wwe may quite safely infer that the number of votes thrown in 
its favor represents the whole actual Parisian strength of M. 
Louis Napoleon’s 7égime—minus, perhaps, whatever number 
were unluckily detained from the polls by stomach-ache, the 
birth of another child, or some other equi ally disabling cause. 

Deduct then, from the abstinents, say five thousand voters in 
favor of Government, but undergoing a pain in the lower regions 
too severe to allow them (the sufferers) to record their suffrages : 
and say five thousand more of a like sort, who were assisting at 
the introduction of future loyalists to sustain the glory of the 
French arms, whenever they shall have been carried for the 
requisite period in the arms of their nurses—few can deny 
our liberality in this distribution of bowel complaint and inte- 
resting situations—but the result is still disastrous to the Em- 
pire, for it leaves against it— 


Of abstinents not in favor of the present form of 


government, . . . oi lige!, deen ett armas ah Sa gh ae, | dg: Sy Ra 
W hich ‘ ith the ope n op er voters, amou iting 

as slovmaie.  earerarae Ste a ... 102,313, 
Will leave a grand and perfec tly healt hy total of ene- 

mies to “law and order” in the French capital 


(i. e. Fr rance), amounting to............. 285,583; 


Or a majority of all shades in favor of some change (and any 
change must favor liberty), amounting to a trifle more than 
two to one, or a clean plurs ality of one hundred and twe nty-five 
thousand, a odd, in the streets of Paris. 

We are well aware that amongst the abstinents were many 
extreme legitimists in favor of the restoration of the Bourbons ; 
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some Orleanists, also, with hopes for the Count de Paris. But 
as these can only form a fraction of the whole, say fifteen thou- 
sand in the Faubourg St. Germain at the outside ; and as they 
may be reckoned on to help the Republicans, either directly or 
negatively, whenever this protest shall be carried from the ‘bal- 
lot-box to the barricades; and fin: uly, as such faineants are of 
little consequence any way in a polities al struggle, we thought 
it not best to encumber our brief statement with any statistics 
of their relative force. 

Paris is France; and Paris, at the cost of much bread and 
butter, has rendered her verdict against the permanence of the 
usurper's dynasty. The stagnancy of reaction seems passing 
away in Europe; the heart begins to throb again, and blood 
will soon be tingling through the paralyzed extremities. The 
blow is a severe one to M. Bon: aparte, and the sooner he trans- 
fers any spare cash he may have stolen to the funds of England 
or the United States, the safer will be the comfort of the Em- 
press Eugenie (who, by all accounts, would make a most fasci- 
Te widow), and the better the prospects of the young King 

Algiers, under whatever sobriquet of Smith, Brown, Jones, 
irises he may hereafter be destined to figure. 


THE MORMON PROBLEM. 


Tue sudden appearance some of these fine Fall mornings in 
Union Square of the mastodon, the megatherium, or some other 
antediluvian monster, with legs more ponderous than the pil- 
lars of the Acropolis, and tusks ripping out the fronts of the 
houses above their second-story windows on each side, as the 
beast tried to force a passage from the upper to the lower ter- 
minus of our stage-crowded chief thoroughfare ; such a resurrec- 
tion from the tertiary formation might visibly astonish, not to 

ry alarm, the early and elderly single gentleman intent only 
on ip asiedditie an appetite for the hot rolls and coffee that awaited 
his return to breakfast; and special hurry would be likely to 
attend the telegraphs sent off to all convenient Armories for 
battering trains, asphyxiating mortars, and guns of the deadliest 
bore, wherewith the reappearing mammal might be sent back 
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to join the Anoplotheriums, the Lophiodons, the Anthracothe- 
riums, and C herapotamuses imbedded equally in the strata of 
the Pliocene and Eocene periods, and the books of Messie urs Lyell 
and Buckland—where may they remain forever! 

But suppose, since we are supposing impossibilities, that the 
monster, in addition to his seales, his weight, his vast physical 
strength and means of mischief, possessed a moral armor for- 
bidding us to attempt his subjugation by other than moral 
means—moral agencies of suasion and constitutional remon- 
strances ; suppose that, instead of piercing his pachydermatous 
hide with any number of thirty-four-pound shot, we had to 
appeal to a moral intelligence which the brute gave no evidence 
of possessing ; if this were the proposition put before our elderly 
and alarmed pedestrian, it would require more than a common 
share of nerve, judgment, and promptitude, to meet the exigency 
with any hope of a successful issue. 

Now the revival of polygamy in Utah is the veritable mas- 
todon of the nineteenth century—a gigantic antediluvian abuse, 
reappearing, when least expected, in the midst of higher and 
more finely organized developments - and yet protected trom 
destruction by those legal and constitutional enactments, which 
were made when no such possibility of revival was had in con- 
templation. The tusks of the iniquity are in the entrails of our 
social system, and its colossal proportions tread down and laugh 
to scorn the feeble sn: res and obstructions designed for the 
capture of mere petty criminals—burglars, forgers, incendiaries, 
thieves, city contractors, and murderers—who form the com- 
paratively inoffensive population of our various state prisons 
and penitentiaries. The Constitution never contemplated a 
whole community of criminals, and thus our trial by jury is 
made the shield, under cover of which every villainy can be 
safely perpetrated amongst a people all plunged in equal 
guilt. 

The giant abuse is in our midst; and yet the logie of history 
teaches nothing, if it does not teach us to forbear the folly of 
attempting to put down a religious conviction, creed, order, or 
delusion, by the direct interference of the secular sword. This is 
the moral armor which makes our beast so dangerous, and his 
destruction—which all feel to be necessary—so difficult and 
perplexed a task. The s spirit of the age will not accept the 
respons sibility of exterminating the Mormons, as Mormons and 
Jor their Mormonism—with no other reason ens and yet 
‘short of their extermination by fire and sword, with a price set 
on their heads and their creed, equivalent to condemnation,— 
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short of this, we ‘, there are many earnest men who can see 
no means of shoiiing the havoe which the public organization 
of polygamy is already making in the prestige and general 
acceptance of our purer society and faith. 

Society is not strong enough to confine the toleration of a 
crime to any one locality : our social laws must be supported 
everywhere, or they lose that universal acquiescence on which 
moral sovere ignty is based. Shall we punish the poor ignorant 
German who, leaving : a scolding vrow behind him onthe Rhine, 
takes a second and more gentle she to his arms on arriving at 
the co ttery, while high officials bearing the delegated power ot 
the United States in their commissions, commit the self-same 
crime in its most aggravated form as often as their cone upis- 
cence ine — them, ae even compel the unfortunate victims, 
snatched or deluded from our midst to gratify their lusts, to 
herd soaathes in publie prostitution—obedient as the slaves of 
the seraglio, and more wretched from the contrast of their 
higher education and expectancies / 

It is as clear as the sun at noonday to every reflecting mind 
that Mormonism must either be put down, or the statutes 
against bigamy abolished. A reasoning people can never sub- 
mit for any length of time to be guided in their ape on 
holiest relations by two antagonisti@ axioms, depe nding for 
ascendency on the meridian in which the problem is dise ussed., 
Polygamy is either wrong or right : if wrong, it must be pun- 
ished e verywhere ; if not wrong in any one place over which 
our power ‘extends, it can be wrong in no place under the like 

category ; and the attempt to make penal in New York what is 

freely sanctioned at Salt Lake—this inconsistency reveals either 
despotism or imbecility, and amounts to a tacit confession that 
there is no moral or inherent guilt in the action treated after 
this arbitrary fashion. 

Suppose we arrest a man for polygamy in Utah and have 
sufficient federal power to crush the Nauvoo and Danite Legions 
and the military organizations of the Seventies—we bring him 
up for trial, and what will be the result¢ A polygamous dis- 
trict attorney appears to prosecute a polygamic criminal, and a 
polygamous jury are asked to find a verdict that shall consign 
themselves, as well as the prisoner, to durance vile. Or even 
suppose us to import an attorney general and sheriff skilled in 
jury-packing—such as Lord | -almerston might lend us, having 
no present use for them in Ireland—and suppose by impannel- 
ling only United States and unigamic officials we obtained a 
verdict in one single case, how much better should we then be 
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off with a polygamous governor, polygamous wardens, polyga- 
mous prison inspectors, polygamous turnkeys, and a polygamous 
public sentiment all arr ayed under the strong instinct of self- 
preservation on the side of the condemned / 

We have thought of the sub yject in all its bearings, and the 
late alarming news from Salt L: ake is to us only the long expected 
announcement that the mastodon is aroused and in motion. He 
will be in our midst and pushing himself silently through all our 
social, legal, and religious snares, unless some means be speedily 
and decisive ‘ly adopted toc heck his inroads, “ Canst thou put 
an hook thro ugh leviathan’s nose, or bore his jaws through with 
a thorn? Will he make covenants with thee, or canst thou bind 
him for thy maidens to make sport of ?” 

We have every confidence in Mr. Buchanan’s wisdom, intre- 
pidity, and force. The very delay attending the appointment 
of a new Governor for Utah, and the refusals of so many men 
to tace the responsibilities oft the situation, may be regarded as 
satisfactory evidence that no delusive sentimentalism will be 
pe riitted to interrupt the vigorous action which present indica- 
tions at Salt Lake demand. If the governorship were not 
coupled with a strong and decided line of policy to which the 
recipient would have to pledge himself, how many hundreds of 
hungry candidates would ere this have been clamoring to have 
it give nm them. 

The new Governor should be sup ported | ry a force, not merely 
competent but overwhelming, if we desire to prevent collisions 
and the waste of much valuable ene rgies ; and his polic, y should 
be firm al. conciliatory—extending the protection of our com- 
mon laws to all who demand it, no matter at what cost; but 
not volunteering interference in matters not legally brought 
before his notice. The mere consciousness that redress was at 
hand would embolden the disgusted victims of the delusion to 
throw off its yoke ; and the whole monstrous fabric, at war with 
the instincts and cultivation of our country, must dissolve of its 
own inherent antagonisms, whenever there shall have been 
placed in the midst of it any central protecting point round 
which all the disaffected may safely rally. In view of the 
present course of the Executive, we anticipate that this trouble- 
some and repulsive problem will receive an early and satistac- 
tory solution. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Srrtixc down, in dressing-gown and slippers, to a table covered with new 
books, is one of the most delightful sensations the heart of the unsophisticated critic 
is susceptible of receiving. We fly from volume to volume as the bee from flower 
to flower; taking a sip at this one, disappointed or confused by that, and settling 
down to fill our honey bag with sweets or nutriment whenever a work really 
commendable or of interest turns up amongst the trash wherewith our “ enter- 
prising publishers” occasionally flood us, That we should have stings and 
should use them now and then—could anything be more natural, more commend- 
able? Is not the critic the original “ corpus vile,” on whose nerves all literary 
experiments have been tried since the days of that first great critic, Job? In self- 
defence, there must be limits to our toleration: we cannot help but “ quiver” when 
the pincers of some tedious driveller are tearing the very marrow of our thought; 
and “blood” (which is gall) must follow when the iron of absurdity, loose logic, 
or false grammar, is “ driven home” into our intellectual flesh. 

But in the absence of any flagrant outrage—such as the poems of Tup per or 
the prose of Cornelius Ms itthews—we are the milkiest and mildest of all liter: ary 
eon We pride ourselves on the gentleness with which we can pick the bones 
of some dead babe of song; and not Zeresh, in the Arabian tale, was more tender 
of the living infant, unjustly buried by the orders of a cruel king, than are we to 
resuscitate and revivify any written or printed bantling which we may find un- 
justly consigned to our lite rary Golgotha by the neglect of a more cruel public. 
We breathe the breath of life into its co! llapsing nostrils, and reinflate its atrophied 
lungs with the sanatory breeze of a not too liberal approbation. 

We, too—but this is strictly confidential—were authors in our time, before 
arriving to the dignity of sitting in the eritie’s chair; and we always admire those 
who, having risen in the world, are not ashamed to confess their low beginnings: 
and we, too—but this is a Dead Secret, much deader than the book of that name 
by Wilkie Collins, which, despite its morbific title, has really a very vitalizing 
interest—and we, too—we were about to say when entrappe 1d in that perplexing 
parenthesis—once publis shed, in the days of our professional incubation, a small 
effusion (no matter of what kind), whic h by no means met with that enthusiastie, 
clamorously eulogistic and vociferously universal laudation which we then thought 
(yea, and still think) the effusion referred to merited. 

The forgoing confession has been made for the encouragement of all industrious 
“apprentices,” and the promotion of good feeling generally. But let no neglected 
authorling pervert its simple statement into a theory which shall jus stify him in 


appealing from the judgment of his readers. We bowed to the decision in our 


own case, and will therefore not be likely to prove less “ strict constructionista ” 
where the sufferer is another. The publie jue gment of a book is infallibly the 
right one; and the actor who has been damned on the stage has nothing left 
for it but to revenge himself by the purchase of an opera-stall, where he can sit 
and damn “creation” at no higher expense than the cost of a little brass and 
breath. In other words, let disap pointe <d authors turn their own experience to 
account; and, with a bevy of such in our editorial chairs, the se alping- knife and 
tomahawk of criticism might possibly be resigned for the plastering trowel, the 
balsam-spreader, and that verbal spermaceti which is good for intellectual 
wounds. 

It is for this reason—for the reason of having suffered ourselyes—that we are 
so charitable, so benignant, so keenly appreciative of even the poorest attempts 
at wit. We could shake hands with Harper’s weekly moralizers, or crack jokes 
with the dismalest ‘funny writer” that ever perpetrated epigrams at fifty cents 
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a-piece. Our personal benignity is unlimited, but our professional office imposes 
duties, the responsibilities of w hich we neither can, nor desire to avoid 

It is one chief object of the present management to elevate this department of 
our issue to a position of authority and respect. We aim to make our opinions 
important, and to do so have determined on the strictest in¢ depen dence and 
fidelity. What we think of a book shall be spoken fearlessly—be it more or less 
—in approbation or reproof, and entirely regardless whether the author be friend 
or foe, political opponent or ally. We ‘would gl udly have on our Book Table, 
each month, all the volumes of any prominence or public interest that have been 
recently issued; and if Publishers will be content with fair opinions—none the 
less forcible, because necessarily brief—we beg them to send on their works to 
us, and promise to call due attention to all such as shall appear deserving. 

Our Table for the prese nt month, we confess, is more barren than de sirable ; 
but Rome was not built in a day, nor can a reputation be established in one 
issue. Such as we have we give you; so sit down in that rocker while we read 
off the title pages and add, in arunning commentary, the impression which each 
book has left upon our mind. We talk colloquially, be it remembered, when we 
are talking of colloquial volumes. Give us but subjects more worthy of criticism, 
and the “notice” shall be elevated to the dignity and comprehensiveness of an 


essay :-— 


The Three Eleanors, by the Authoress of “ The Hamiltons ;” and Lizzie Maitland, 
edited by O. A. Brownson. New York: Edward Dunigan and Lrother. 
L857 


Turse are religious novels, avowedly purporting to reproduce certain tenets or 
practices of the Roman Catholic church in the form of attractive light literature. 
The story, therefore, must be subservient to the moral; and the moral—it will so 
happen—does not always meet the artistic requirements of a story appealing to 
the imagination and heart. 

To judge fairly of these books, therefore, they must be measured by a double 
standard, and more by the theological square and ¢ ompass than the critic’s eye. 
The first is an elaborate atte mpt to defend the institution of the cloister, and 
prove its blessedness to such women as seek refuge within the veil from the tur- 
bulence and changeability of human passions, Great dramatic power is displayed 
in many of the seenes—more peculiarly in the death of the erring but repentant 
heroine; and to those who could sympathize in the religious convictions dictat- 
ing the necessity of such sacrifices, we doubt not Zhe Three Hleanors would prove 
a work of absorbing and most instructive interest. 

The orthodoxy of Lizzie Maitland comes vouched to us under the name of its 
distinguished editor. Orestes Brownson, as the literary swordsman of Catholicity, 

ecupies in this country a position very similar to Montalembert’s in France; and 
the fiction that has won his approbation, whatever may be its artistic faults or 
deficiencies] may be relied upon as an exponent of real Roman Catholic doe- 
trine. Re garding the story, therefore, as a mere sponge or novelistiec machine for 
the absorption and conveyance of devotional sentiments, we gladly overlook its 
fragmentary and spasmodic narrative—a fine-drawn thread, drawn finer and 
thinner through each successive chapter, as the authoress finds it necessary to 
hang fresh doctrines on a tale of no great original capacity ; and gladly averting 
our eyes from these deficiencies of execution we cheerfully award the writer (in 
the words of her guarded editor) “ great purity of intention, and a warm fresh 
heart.” 


Fashionable Amusements; with a Review of Rev. Dr. Bellows’s Lecture on the 
Theatre. By Rev. D. Rk. Thomason. New York: M. W. Dodd. 


Here is another book claiming to possess a religious character, and one of a far 
different and much more practical description. 1t is dedicated “ without permis- 
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sion” to the members of the “ New York and Brooklyn Young Men’s Christian 
Associations ;” and the writer “ flatters himself” that it is written in “a spirit con- 
genial with their own, and in a style which will render it not unworthy of their 
acceptance.” 

This book, it seems, was twice previously published — the title of Fashion- 
able Amusements ; but owing to the misap preciation of a censorious pub slic, was 
pe rmitted to fall out of print—only one single copy, “ with the flattering letters 
of his correspondents placed between the leaves,” remaining disconsolately on the 
author's shelf, [llow many lay on the shelves of his publishers, he does not 
undertake to inform us. | 

In this emergency, the heathen were like to have remained unenlightened, had 
it not been for the lue ky appearance at this juncture of the “bold and startling 
sentime nts” put forw ard by the Re Vv. Dr. Bellow g. in his lee ‘ture on the “ Relations 
of the Theatre to the social and sacred Interests of Humanity.” 

This lecture, it seems, created “so profound a sensation in the publie mind,” 
that the author of our neglected volume conceived the happy thought of hooking 
on—crab fashion, with prehensile claws—to the keel of the popular launch—if 
haply thus he might be borne into a haven where his useless stereotype plates, 
with a little revamping and alteration, might again be dragged to the surface and 
made a marketable commodity! The Bellows, he thought, had evidently wind 
enough to blow much more than its own freight into the gulf of public favor. 
[Should it be objected that this pun is out of place, and intrinsically a bad one, 
we refer our reader to page 76 of the volume under notice, where he will find a 
‘poor old Joe,” greatly dilapidated and the worse for wear, paraded in the middle 
of a sermon. | 

Au reste, the Rev. D. R. Thomason considers that the theatre, as constituted, 
stimulates “the workings of unhallowed passion ;” leads to the perpetration of 
“many deadly acts of sin ;” multiplies “ evil practices and forms them into invete- 
rate habits ;” adds ‘‘ momentum to the evil proclivities of the heart ;” lends ‘* im- 
petus to unlawful desire ;” accelerates “the advances of impiety ;” encourages 
‘the aggravation of guilt and accumulation of misery ;” makes ** havoe of hap- 
piness;” incites the destroyer, havingj plucked “many a flower of virtue,” to 
‘throw it like a worthless weed away;” conducts the youthful foot from wis 
dom’s ways of pleasantness and peace, “ to regions of infamy and woe.” And if, 
after this liberal synopsis of the Rev. Thomason’s views, any member of the 
Christian Associations aforesaid should be tempted within the walls of Satan’s 
most formidable armories, then let him not blame us for his own wilful act, for 
in the foregoing extracts we have condensed, with quite considerable labor, the 
milk-and-water of much doubtful rhetoric into the cream of the aforementioned 
simple—but not therefore indisputable—propositions. 


Marriage as it is and as it should be. By Rev. John Bayley, of the Virginia An- 
nual Conference, Author of “ Confessions of a Converted Infidel,” etc. New 
York . M. W. Dodd. 


Srirt another religious book, and on a subject of the most delicious interest 
The frontispiece represents a young and beautiful mother, with four children 
climbing round her knees, the eldest of the infant brood not appearing to be more 
than five, or half a dozen years of age at farthest. This introduction every young 
lady will admit to be appropriate; and as the volume is given a personal signi- 
ficance (conside ring the subje ct) by its dedication to the author's wife, we are at 
liberty to imagine that Mr. Bayley is himself the great original whose attributes 
are celebrated under the thin veil of an ideal husband, 

Seriously speaking, however, these sermon essays are exceedingly agreeable, 
and present a variety of commonplace topics in a novel and striking light. The 
writer may fairly take rank among the Gyneciorum Se riptores, and his treatment 
of widows, to whom he assigns liberty (page 102) to ‘marry a second, third, or 
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even a fourth time, when they have a favorable opportunity,” will recommend 
him to the gratitute of all except inveterate Sam Wellerites. 

But in earnest seriousness—to try again—we recommend this volume to the 
attention of all who are now subaieilan the present indicative or paulo pee 
future tenses of the verb to marry. They will find in its pages many points wel I] 
worth consideration; and if each candidate for the holy state would read it in 
company with the young lady his affections are set upon, we doubt not that her 
criticisms would < infinitely more piquante than any that our space now per- 
mits us to offer. 





Glimpses of Nineveh. B.C. 690. New York: Miller and Curtis. 


Tus is a very curious work, and one entitled to respect. In a series of familiar 
letters, Men posed to have been written by certain inhabitants of Assyria in the 
time of King Sennacherib, seven centuries before our Saviour’s birth, the author 
has inane cial not without considerable suecess—to rehabilitate with 
human interest and sympathy the gigantie ruins which still attest the grandeur, 
ente rprise, and civilization of that empire whose sceptre has departed. Much 
antiqui irian, historical, and philosophical learning isc onveyed under a simple and 
amusing formula : and if those social bores who are eternally pestering us 
with “the march of intellect,” “ the progress of the spec ies,” “our immense ma- 
terial advances,” and the balance of that stereotyped inanity, could be induced to 
sit down ealmly and read this imperfect chronicle of the civ ee ¢ more 
than two dozen centuries ago, we venture to predict that their bombast would be 
amazingly belittled; and they would learn—what their ae idity only could 
hitherto have conece aled—that however much we m ay excel the ancients in social or 
polit ical wisdom, we still follow them with dwarfish footst eps through all the 
domains of geometrical and material science. 


The Life of Charlotte Bronté. By Mrs. E. C. Gaskell, author of “ Mary Barton,” 
‘ Ruth,” ete. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 


Any biography of Charlotte Bronté that could fail to interest us, would bea 
curiosity of atau more strange than any preserved by the elder re Pane 
collection of literary wonders. The authoress of “Jane Eyre,” “ Vilette,” and 


hirley,” has left a monument more enduring than adamant—as my siete as the 
Ew gyptian sphinx—in the eye and memory of an admiring world; and the reader who 
has peruse 1d those weird and sybilline romances, must be either more or less than 
human if he experience no desire to acquaint himself with the character and 
modifying circumstances of the fountain from which those enigmatic streams were 
poure d, Mrs. Gaskell has brought to her task the zeal of a cong ja al and admir- 
ing biographist; she evidently venerates the character it is her business to deli- 
neate; and though we think that Charlotte Bronté’s French exercises, with the 
marginal criticisms of M. Héger, her tutor, might have been advantageously omit- 
ted ; still their introduction, as an evidence of minute fidelity, gives confirmation 
he remainder of the history; and the characters in the different novels 
acquire (if that be possible) additional interest when we have been introduced to 
the originals, of which they are masterly though unflattering portraits. 


to ft 


The Physiology of New York Boarding-Houses. By Thomas Butler Gunn. With 
copious illustrations. New York: Mason Brothers. 


\ preasant book for summer reading—not bad for winter, and very digestible, 
along with other salads, in the spring. The text is flippant and discursive ; 
strained a little, and rather staggery in some of its more pretentious passages— 
but these are fortunately few. The writer has undoubtedly had large experience 


of his subject, and all who have been so wretched as to possess the means of 


judging, (and who has not, at some one time or other?) can see at a hae that 
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ad 


the pictures are drawn from life; yea, could almost, like Oakey Hall in the Bond 
street business, take the roofs off certain houses that have sheltered them, and 


exclaim— 


“Look here upon this picture and on that ; 
The counterfeit resemblance and the real !” 
The illustrations are excellent and full of life—those by “Triangle” more espe- 
We have boarding-houses where the landlady is a southerner, and 


cially so. 
’ boarding- 


boarding-houses where the proprietrix hails from “away down east;’ 
houses where there are marriageable daughters, and boarding-houses where the 
landlady expects you-to make love to her; boarding-houses where the land] ady 
likes to consider herself ill-used (an epidemic in the owners of these establish- 
ments), and boarding-houses, commercial, artistic, the oT cheap, serious, 
spiritual, fashionable, “where you never get enough to eat, and dirty where dis- 
gust makes the masses of food inedible. The treatment is exceedingly compre- 


hensive, the ch: ipters short and voluble; and many of the sketches might compare 
favorably with those of London life by Albert Smith and the ] 
of w hich, let us confess, they are very ‘bald and palpable imitations. 


Brothe rs. May 5 he Ww, 








